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UTSA  survey:  majority  of  respondents 
want  greater  bargaining  power 

Association  to  seek  agreement  similar  to  UTFA's 


by  Janet  Dunbrack 

The  answer  was  a resounding 
“Yes”  when  members  of  the 
U of  T Staff  Association  were  asked  if 
they  wanted  more  bargaining  power  in 
negotiations  with  the  administration. 

Results  of  the  UTSA  survey  sent  to 
all  1,877  members  in  June  were 
tabulated  last  week.  Of  the  1,011 
respondents,  847  (83.5  percent)  said 
they  were  in  favour  ©f  increased 
bargaining  power  for  staff  in  negotia- 
tions over  salaries  and  working  condi- 
tions; 68  (6.7  percent)  were  not;  and  96 
(9.5  percent)  did  not  answer  the 
question. 

Of  those  who  voted  Yes,  496 
(58.6  percent)  want  a voluntary  agree- 
ment similar  to  the  one  the  University 
has  with  the  faculty  association;  204 


(24  percent)  want  certification  as  an 
independent  staff  association;  138 
(16.3  percent)  want  certification  and 
affiliation  with  a larger  union  such  as 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees  (CUPE). 

UTSA  president  David  Askew  is 
pleased  with  the  results,  saying  they 
support  his  board’s  decision  to  seek 
more  clout  in  negotiations.  He  said 
they  also  confirm  a trend  away  from 
conservatism  he  has  observed.  “Six 
years  ago,  when  I served  a term  as 
UTSA  president,  I wanted  the  associa- 
tion to  go  after  more  bargaining 
power,  but  I couldn't  even  get  the 
board  to  agree  it  was  necessary.” 

Concerns  about  layoffs  and  exces- 
sive workloads  in  the  wake  of  staff  cut- 
backs were  probably  the  most  impor- 


A  master’s  move 

Zvonko  Vranesic  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  — here  pondering  his  response 
to  a Queen  side  opening  — was  one  of  12  international  masters  on  hand  at  the  Toronto 
International  Chess  Championship  held  at  Trinity  College  earlier  this  month.  Also  among  the 
nearly  300  entrants  was  grandmaster  and  perennial  world  championship  challenger  Viktor 
Korchnoi.  See  story  on  page  7 


tant  influences  on  the  vote,  Askew 
said.  “Staff  want  more  control  over 
these  things.  People  also  feel  uncer- 
tain about  changes  in  their  work  intro- 
duced by  the  growing  use  of  word  pro- 
cessors and  computers.  Certain  groups 
have  their  own  specific  worries  — 
those  age  55  to  65  are  concerned  that 
there  is  an  early  retirement  program 
for  faculty  and  librarians,  but  none  for 
staff.  Ironically,  this  age  group  was 
traditionally  the  one  opposed  to 
greater  bargaining  power." 

Commenting  on  the  results  of  the 
survey,  President  George  Connell  said 
he  is  “very  much  in  favour  of  a strong 
staff  association”  that  can  engage  in 
effective  dialogue  to  determine  the 
best  possible  working  conditions  for 
employees.  A strong  staff  association 
— one  that  has  a high  participation  of 
those  eligible  to  join,  whose  members 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  issues  of 
the  association,  and  whose  leadership 
reflects  the  views  of  its  members 
accurately  and  effectively  — is  “good 
for  the  staff,  good  for  me,  and  good  for 
the  University.”  Connell  added  that  he 
looks  forward  to  “engaging  in  discus- 
sion with  UTSA  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion they  put  on  the  survey  results”. 

A committee  of  the  UTSA  board  will 
now  draw  up  the  first  draft  of  a pro- 
posed agreement.  It  will  be  sent  to  the 


membership  for  evaluation  and  sug- 
gestions, be  revised,  and  then  be  taken 
to  Governing  Council  with  a request 
that  the  University  enter  into  negotia- 
tions to  reach  an  agreement  on  a con- 
tract similar  to  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  with  the  faculty  associa- 
tion. UTSA  wants  some  of  the  provi- 
sions the  faculty  has  negotiated:  ar- 
bitration on  salaries  and  benefits  when 
the  parties  cannot  agree;  and  a freeze 
on  policies  such  as  maternity  leave  so 
they  cannot  be  changed  without  the 
employees’  agreement.  Relocation  for 
staff  members  whose  positions  have 
been  eliminated  will  also  be  on  the 
negotiating  agenda. 

Prior  to  seeking  an  agreement, 
UTSA  likely  will  ask  Governing  Coun- 
cil for  voluntary  recognition  of  the 
association  as  the  official  bargaining 
agent  because  negotiations  would  then 
be  subject  to  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
and  could  not  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 

If  Governing  Council  refuses 
UTSA’s  requests  for  voluntary 
recognition  and  an  agreement.  Askew 
predicts  that  his  membership  would 
then  press  for  certification.  He 
estimates  that  the  number  of  those 
eligible  to  be  included  in  the  bar- 
gaining unit,  excluding  management 
staff,  would  be  close  to  3,000. 


Federal  funding  cuts 
prompt  U of  T lobby 


The  Science  Council  of  Canada  and 
federally-sponsored  ocean  research 
have  suffered  recent  cuts,  and  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Erik  Nielsen  has 
warned  that  more  austerity  will 
follow.  This  bad  news  has  prompted 
Professor  David  Nowlan,  vice- 
president,  research,  to  ask  scholars  at 
U of  T to  write  to  their  Member  of 
Parliament  stressing  the  importance 
of  federal  support  for  university 
research.  Nowlan,  who  is  preparing  a 
package  of  materials  to  be  sent  to  all 
academics,  said  the  purpose  of  the 
lobby  is  to  make  MPs  aware  that 
people  are  interested  in  government 
action  on  science  and  research  and 
that  the  public’s  eye  is  on  the  federal 
policy  process. 

The  package  will  include  a map  of 
federal  ridtogs  in  the  Toronto  area  and 
their  boundaries;  an  address  list  of 
Members  of  Parliament  and  political 
party  officials;  and  an  exhortation  to 
colleagues  to  get  busy  writing  letters. 

A more  targeted  lobby  may  be  organ- 
ized by  the  University  this  fall  on 
behalf  of  the  five-year  plans  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council  (NSERC)  and  the 


Social  Sciences  & Humanities 
Research  Council  (SSHRC). 

Nowlan  also  plans  more  publicity 
about  University-industry  contacts 
and  industrial  spinoffs  from  discov- 
eries made  here. 

The  current  federal  climate  appears 
unsympathetic  to  the  cause.  In  June,  a 
government  spending  report  by  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister  Erik  Nielsen 
warned  that  funding  for  research 
would  be  cut.  The  Department  of 
Fisheries  & Oceans  announced  late 
last  month  that  $25  million  would  be 
trimmed  from  its  budget,  a reduction 
that  directly  affects  research  at 
U of  T.  (See  story  following.) 
Researchers  are  worried  that  the  same 
axe  may  fall  when  Cabinet  considers 
the  five-year  plans  of  NSERC  and 
SSHRC  later  this  year.  The  NSERC 
plan  for  1985-1990  calls  for  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  over  the  five  years  for 
grants  and  technical  support,  raising 
its  annual  budget  to  $513  million  by 
the  end  of  the  decade  from  the  current 
$227  million.  The  SSHRC  plan  will  be 
made  public  shortly. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Science  Council 
Continued  on  Page  2 


Lobbying 

Continued  from  Page  7 


of  Canada  was  told  that  its  budget  and 
staff  would  be  halved  by  next  April. 
The  budget  drops  from  $4.9  million  to 
$2.5  million,  and  30  of  the  68  staff  will 
lose  their  jobs.  In  an  interview  with 
the  Bulletin,  Science  Council  chairman 
Stuart  Smith  declared  that  the  council 
was  down  but  not  out. 

‘‘We  will  become  a quick-action 
consulting  group  for  government  on 
science  questions,  and  use  sub- 
committees of  our  members  more  than 
in  the  past,”  Smith  said.  The  voice  of 
science  will  be  considerably  weaker  in 
Cabinet  because  of  the  cut,  he  added. 
‘‘This  hurts  the  minister  (Tom  Siddon, 
minister  of  state  for  science  and 
technology)  because  we  were  an  effec- 
tive lobby  — calling  people  up,  having 
lunches  with  Ottawa  bureaucrats, 
stirring  up  support  for  science.  Now 
half  this  effort  is  possible.” 

Canadian  science  is  not  well  served 
at  the  Cabinet  level,  Smith  said,  and 
has  no  presence  at  all  at  the  source  of 
real  power:  Cabinet’s  policy  and 
priorities  committee  composed  of 
senior  ministers.  “Siddon  is  not  a bad 
science  minister,”  said  Smith,  “but  he 
is  junior.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
responsibility  for  science  were  given  to 
a senior  minister  with  other  respon- 
sibilities, it  would  probably  be 
relegated  to  the  lowest  priority.  What 
scientists  should  press  for  is  a large, 
important  ministry  of  science  that 


Good  research 


6 6 It  irks  me  to  have  to  play  political 
Igames,”  says  geology  professor 
Steven  Scott,  “but  quality  of  research 
is  not  enough  any  more.”  Scott  recently 
sent  a three-page  letter  to  the  minister 
of  fisheries  and  oceans,  his  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  several  others  in 
Ottawa  to  protest  a $25  million  cut  in 
the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Fisheries  & Oceans  that  could  serious- 
ly cripple  his  research. 

The  Pandora,  a west-coast  research 
vessel  leased  by  the  ministry,  and  the 
only  ship  capable  of  launching  the 
mini-submarine  Pisces,  has  not  had 
its  contract  for  next  year  renewed. 
Without  the  Pisces,  Scott  cannot  con- 
tinue his  exploration  of  underwater 
deposits  rich  in  commercially  valuable 
metals  such  as  copper,  zinc,  silver  and 
gold.  Last  year  Scott  and  his  col- 
leagues discovered  the  Southern 
Explorer  Ridge  100  kilometres  west  of 
Vancouver  Island.  At  the  ridge, 
molten  lava  rich  in  metals  oozes  out 
creating  new  sea  floor.  The  Pisces, 
capable  of  holding  three  people,  has 
been  invaluable  in  taking  seafloor 
samples  along  the  2,000-metre  deep 
ridge. 

The  metal  deposits  are  rich  enough 
that  on  land  they  would  be  mined,  said 
Scott,  but  techniques  for  undersea 
mining  are  not  advanced  enough  to 
make  the  find  of  commercial  interest, 
at  least  for  the  time  being.  What  really 
hurts  about  the  research  cut  is  the 
blow  to  a program  that,  in  Scott’s 
words,  “struck  scientific  gold”. 
Geologists  think  that  most  land  ore 
deposits  were  originally  laid  down 
around  ridges  and  vents  such  as  the 
Explorer  Ridge. 

“We’ve  been  doing  very  good 
science,  as  good  as  any  done  anywhere 
in  the  world,  for  only  $2  million  a year 
(the  price  of  leasing  the  Pandora),"' 
said  Scott.  “This  is  dirt  cheap  com- 
pared to  the  money  being  spent  on  the 
Canadian  astronaut  program.” 

A further  blow  is  the  new  require- 
ment that  university  researchers  pay 
for  the  time  they  use  on  ministry 


includes  all  the  functions  now  spread 
among  several  ministries  so  that  high- 
level  advice  can  be  given  to  the 
government.” 

Smith  said  he  is  not  hopeful  that  the 
funding  situation  for  science  will 
improve.  “The  real  acid  test  of  the 
government’s  policy  will  come  this  fall 
when  they  decide  what  action  to  take 
on  the  NSERC  five-year  plan  and  on 
the  Johnson  report.”  (The  report,  sub- 
mitted to  the  federal  government 
earlier  this  year  by  U of  T political 
science  professor  A1  Johnson,  recom- 
mends that  provinces  be  obliged  to 
spend  funds  transferred  to  them  for 
post-secondary  education  entirely  for 
that  purpose.)  “If  the  government  sup- 
ports these  two,  they  should  be  for- 
given for  cutting  the  Science  Council,” 
Smith  said. 

Members  of  the  Science  Council  held 
a think  tank  on  the  weekend  to  con- 
sider the  council’s  role  for  the  rest  of 
the  decade.  U of  T chemistry  pro- 
fessor Geraldine  Kenney- Wallace,  a 
Science  Council  member  since  1983, 
said  last  week  that  the  meeting  had 
been  planned  for  more  than  a year,  but 
that  the  discussion  would  now  focus  on 
planning  in  the  light  of  the  cutbacks. 

A major  council  study  that  Kenney- 
Wallace  was  directing  on  the  impact  of 
university  research  on  the  private 
sector  will  be  completed,  but  by  a 
smaller  staff. 


Kenney-Wallace  is  becoming  an  ex- 
perienced research  advocate.  When 
news  of  the  impending  cut  to  the 
Science  Council  came  out  in  June,  she 
joined  the  so-called  “pinstripe 
brigade”  of  council  members,  led  by 
Noranda  president  Adam  Zimmerman, 
who  went  in  a body  to  the  offices  of  the 
prime  minister  and  Tom  Siddon  to 
deliver  a letter  of  protest.  The  letter 
argued  for  maintaining  the  autonomy 
of  the  Science  Council,  rather  than 
placing  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ministry;  for  a review  of  the  process  of 
providing  science  advice  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  for  cutbacks  to  be  held  at  15 
to  20  percent. 

“lam  pleased  that  Siddon  announced 
recently  that  the  Science  Council 
would  maintain  its  independence,  but 
we  paid  a price  for  that  independence 
with  the  50  percent  cut,  and  that  is 
very  painful,”  Kenney-Wallace  said. 

She  wants  her  U of  T colleagues  to 
become  advocates  for  research,  to 
write  to  politicians  about  the  value  of 
their  work  and  in  support  of  the 
granting  councils'  five-year  plans. 

Scientists  and  politicians  can  under- 


stand each  other,  she  believes.  “If  suc- 
cess to  a politician  consists  of  having 
an  impact  on  the  social  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  country,  then  scien- 
tists can  explain  that  their  goal  is  also 
to  take  Canada  forward,  but  through 
the  development  of  ideas.  Funding  for 
research  is  a tithe  for  enlightenment  — 
helping  people  buy  a better  future.” 

For  the  longer  term,  Kenney-Wallace 
thinks  scientists  should  use  conversa- 
tions with  people  in  all  walks  of  life  to 
talk  about  science  in  “exciting,  com- 
pelling terms”.  In  this  way,  she  hopes  • 
science  will  come  to  be  recognized  as 
part  of  our  culture,  as  music  and 
literature  are,  not  as  just  the  preserve 
of  a small  group. 

Stuart  Smith  is  less  optimistic  about 
the  success  of  lobbying  by  scientists, 
saying  “scientists  are  not  scary  to 
politicians.  The  public  respects  scien- 
tists; politicians  don’t.  Scientists 
should  take  their  message  therefore  to 
the  public  and  get  the  activists  in 
society  to  understand  the  importance 
of  science.  Little  by  little  a ground- 
swell  of  public  opinion  will  grow,  and 
this  will  influence  the  politicians.” 


Animal  trial  verdict  will  have 
little  effect  on  research  at  U of  T 


is  not  enough 


ships,  a cost  that  adds  up  to  $15,000  a 
day  for  the  type  of  ship  Scott  uses  in 
his  work.  Current  grants  from  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Council  do  not  cover  ship  time. 

Because  of  this,  Scott  said,  Canada’s 
participation  in  a five-year  inter- 
national ocean  drilling  program  may 
be  jeopardized.  The  program,  running 
from  1985  to  1990,  involves  scientists 
from  Canada,  the  United  States, 
France,  West  Germany  and  Japan. 

The  Explorer  Ridge  would  be  an 
ideal  site  for  drilling  under  the  pro- 
gram, said  Scott,  but  because  of  a lack, 
of  “rather  modest  funding”,  a prelim- 
inary site  survey  to  justify  the  research 
may  not  be  possible. 

Scott  sees  a bitter  irony  in  the  cuts 
because,  until  recently,  developing 
marine  geoscience  was  a government 
priority.  “There  was  great  interest  in 
it  following  the  establishment  of  the 
200-mile  limit.  Government  reports 
stressed  the  need  for  a supply  of  scien- 
tists. At  the  U of  T we’ve  built  up  one 
of  the  largest  concentrations  of  skilled 
people  in  Canada  and  in  the  world,  and 
now  they’re  pulling  the  rug  out  from 
under  us.” 

A further  irony  for  Scott  is  that  the 
Department  of  Fisheries  & Oceans  has 
received  great  public  relations  mileage 
from  his  work.  "I’ve  been  on  the  CBC 
national  television  news,  on  Canada 
AM  three  times,  have  had  several 
radio  interviews,  and  have  had  three 
magazine  articles  written  about  this 
work,  including  one  in  Finland.  Each 
time,  fisheries  and  oceans  has  been 
mentioned.  Besides,  the  ministry  has  a 
display  at  this  year’s  Pacific  National 
Exhibition  in  Vancouver  using  a model 
of  a hydrothermal  vent  and  the  Pisces. 
They’re  also  planning  to  promote 
themselves  at  Expo  '86  with  a model 
of  the  Pisces." 

The  possible  funding  cuts  affect 
more  than  Scott’s  work:  six  others  at 
U of  T and  five  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  are  involved  in  the 
project.  J.D. 


The  dismissal  last  week  of  charges 
against  a University  of  Western 
Ontario  researcher  and  a Western 
staff  veterinarian  accused  of  causing 
unnecessary  suffering  to  an  animal 
will  not  materially  affect  the  conduct 
of  research  at  U of  T,  says  University 
Veterinarian  Peter  McCann. 

“The  whole  thing  was  of  interest, 
naturally,  to  people  involved  with 
animal  research,”  said  McCann,  “but  I 
don’t  think  the  trial  was  looked  at 
from  the  point  of  view  of:  ‘How  will 
this  trial  affect  my  own  research?’  ” 

McCann  said  there  are  no  projects  in 
the  files  of  the  University’s  Animal 
Care  Committee  awaiting  the  outcome 
of  the  widely  publicized  trial.  “No 
research  at  the  U of  T is  similar  to 
that,”  he  said. 

Zoologist  Gordon  Clark,  former 
chairman  and  current  vice-chairman  of 
the  Animal  Care  Committee,  said  the 
trial  and  the  earlier  laying  of  charges 
by  the  anti-vivisection  group  Lifeforce 
was  often  discussed  by  researchers, 
but  the  focus  of  interest  was  more  the 
specific  experiment  than  the  possible 
impact  on  their  own  animal  research. 

The  Western  experiment,  examining 
the  relation  of- cholesterol  to  heart 
disease,  entailed  the  confinement  of  a 
baboon  to  a chair  for  four  months.  Two 
primate  authorities,  including  Scar- 
borough College  anthropologist 
Frances  Burton,  testified  during  the 
trial  that  both  the  confinement  and  the 
baboon’s  upright  position  would  cause 
suffering. 

Clark  said  if  faced  with  a similar  pro- 
tocol from  a U of  T researcher,  he 
would  object  to  the  long  period  of 


restraint.  Clark  also  said  that  while  it 
was-not  the  province  of  his  committee 
to  comment  on  the  scientific  validity  of 
experiments,  he  would  also  criticize  it 
on  these  grounds. 

“The  baboon  had  catheters,  so  I 
guess  they  had  to  use  that  method  of 
restraint.”  Clark  said.  “But  one 
wonders  whether  you  alter  the 
physiology  of  the  animal  with  this  kind 
of  restraint,  and  whether  you’re 
getting  any  valid  results  out  of  the 
experiment.  Or  at  least,  whether 
you’re  getting  results  as  valid  as  those 
from  an  animal  that  can  move  around. 

“I  would  have  thought  some  exercise 
was  in  order,”  he  concluded. 


Tax  increase 


The  income  tax  surtax  of  2 1/2  percent 
on  federal  tax  of  more  than  $6,000  and 
five  percent  on  federal  tax  of  more 
than  $15,000  will  not  be  felt  by  U of  T 
employees  until  next  spring,  says  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller.  Since 
Revenue  Canada  is  not  building  the 
increase  into  its  tax  withholding  tables 
for  this  year,  any  balance  owing  at  the 
end  of  the  year  will  be  payable  to  the 
government  by  April  30,  1986,  the 
deadline  for  1985  tax  returns. 


Next  Bulletin 

The  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  published  Sept.  9. 

The  deadline  for  display  ads  and  events  is  two  weeks 
prior  to  publication.  Editorial  material  and  classifieds 
should  be  in  the  Bulletin  offices  at  45  Willeocks  St.  10  days 
before  the  publication  date. 


Universities  and  Liberal  government  enjoying  honeymoon 


by  Janet  Dunbrack 

Ontario  university  officials  like  what 
they’ve  seen  so  far  of  the  new  Liberal 
provincial  government.  Many  are  op- 
timistic that  a better  day  is  dawning 
for  higher  education  in  the  province. 
The  positive  mood  is  based  both  on  a 
meeting  of  minds  and  on  the  hope  that 
the  importance  the  government  says  it 
attaches  to  universities  will  be 
translated  into  increased  funding  in 
this  fall’s  budget. 

Last  Monday  representatives  of  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  (COU), 
among  them  President  George 
Connell,  met  Robert  Nixon,  treasurer 
of  Ontario,  and  Gregory  Sorbara, 
minister  of  colleges  and  universities, 
at  Queen’s  Park.  COU  had  earlier  sub- 
mitted a brief  to  Nixon  and  Sorbara 
about  university  renewal  as  an  invest- 
ment in  Ontario’s  future,  which 
reiterated  support  for  the  Bovey  Com- 
mission recommendations  for  annual 
increases  of  $91  million  in  operating 
funds,  and  $66  million  in  capital 
funding  and  a total  of  $196  million  for 
faculty  renewal. 

Following  the  meeting,  Alan  Earp, 
president  of  Brock  University  and 
chairman  of  COU,  said  he  was  en- 
couraged by  the  mutual  understanding 


Sorbara  visits 
campus  today 

Colleges  and  universities  minister 
Gregory  Sorbara  wil  be  on  the 
St.  George  campus  this  afternoon  for 
private,  informal  discussions  with 
faculty,  staff  and  student  groups.  A 
press  conference  will  be  held  at  Hart 
House  from  5.30  to  6 p.m.  following 
the  meetings. 


standing  of  university  underfunding. 
“The  treasurer  did  not  back  away 
from  acknowledging  it,”  Earp  said. 
“This  is  a big  advance  over  previous 
administrations  with  whom  even  this 
point  had  to  be  argued.” 

President  Connell  called  the  meeting 
“cordial  and  constructive”  and  said  he 
found  both  the  treasurer  and  the 
minister  “well-informed  and  con- 
cerned about  university  funding”. 

Earp  said  he  was  also  encouraged  by 
recent  statements  made  by  Premier 
David  Peterson  to  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario’s  Western  News.  In 
the  interne w,  Peterson  said  that  the 
university  system  will  become  “one  of 
the  most  important  areas  of  public 
policy”.  The  premier  also  said  that 
measures  to  reverse  the  deterioration 
of  universities  would  include  addi- 
tional money  from  federal  transfer 
payments  diverted  to  other  uses  by  the 
previous  government. 

Despite  such  statements  of  support, 
the  government  is  not  willing  to  be 
pinned  down  on  details.  Bob  Kanduth, 
communications  director  of  the 
Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations,  said  that 
Sorbara,  in  a late  July  meeting, 
called  Liberal  election  promises  of 
$29  million  from  transfer  payments 
and  $50  million  for  capital  expen- 
ditures “not  necessarily  firm”. 

Though  Nixon  has  been  non- 
committal about  what  universities  can 
expect  from  his  October  budget,  Earp 
said  he  thinks  there  will  be  additional 
money  provided.  Stability  of  funding 
was  also  discussed  in  last  week’s 
meeting.  The  possibility  of  three-year 
planning  was  raised  by  COU,  Earp 
said,  an  approach  to  which  Nixon  and 
Sorbara  were  “receptive”. 

The  question  of  faculty  renewal  was 
also  discussed  in  the  context  of  long- 
term funding,  but  Earp  would  not  give 


details.  Kanduth  told  the  Bulletin  that 
in  an  earlier  meeting,  Sorbara  had 
linked  faculty  renewal  to  affirmative 
action  to  hire  more  women.  “The 
minister  said  that  approach  made 
sense  to  him  and  that  he  was  looking 
at  it,”  Kanduth  said. 

The  Bovey  Commission’s  recommen- 
dations that  tuition  be  raised  and 
accessibility  limited  are  accepted  by  all 
to  be  “political  non-starters”,  said 
Earp.  The  premier  has  called  the 
recommendations  unacceptable  but 
says  that  some  of  the  Bovey  recom- 
mendations merit  closer  study,  and 
that  Sorbara  is  looking  at  the  report. 

When  the  Liberal  government  took 
office,  it  split  education  and  colleges 
and  universities  into  separate 
ministries,  a move  which  the  premier 
said  would  restore  priority  to  the  post- 


secondary sector.  Kanduth  agrees, 
given  the  education  minister’s  com- 
plete involvement  with  the  separate 
school- funding  issue.  Earp  said  that 
one  deputy  minister  was  still  taking 
care  of  both  ministries,  a difficult 
situation  which  he  expected  would  be 
changed. 

The  COU  chairman  said  he  was  im- 
pressed by  Sorbara’s  willingness  to 
learn,  his  openness  and  his  emphasis 
on  education  for  its  own  sake  as  well 
as  for  its  economic  and  technological 
benefits. 

Professor  Lorna  Marsden,  a Liberal 
senator  who  admits  she  is  biased,  gives 
Sorbara  full  marks  for  enthusiasm. 

“He  called  me  and  asked  to  get 
together  to  talk  about  universities.  He 
is  sympathetic  to  them.” 


Landlords  come  through 
with  housing  for  students 


$30  million  supercomputer 
on  its  way  to  U of  T 


Although  the  new  provincial  govern- 
ment hasn’t  yet  decided  whether,  or  to 
whom,  it  will  give  the  $10  million 
promised  by  former  Premier  Frank 
Miller  for  a supercomputer  installation 
at  an  Ontario  university,  U of  T will 
get  one,  says  David  Nowlan,  vice- 
president  — research.  He  says  the 
computer  could  be  installed  on  campus 
and  running  by  summer.  If  the  govern- 
ment awards  U of  T the  funds,  there  is 
a possibility  of  an  even  earlier  installa- 
tion date. 

Thanks  to  what  President  George 
Connell  described  in  a memo  to  Gov- 
erning Council  as  Nowlan's  “imagin- 
ative financial  plan”,  the  $25  to 
$30  million  supercomputer,  plus  its 
$2  million  annual  operating  cost,  could 
be  paid  for  by  a dozen  customers  from 
the  private  sector  and  the  provincial 
government.  For  their  fees,  the  out- 
side users  would  be  entitled  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  computer’s  time.  The  re- 
maining 20  percent  for  academic  users 
is  “still  a lot  of  time”  according  to 
Nowlan,  and  would  leave  time  to  spare 
for  researchers  from  U of  T.  The  Cray 
X-MP,  the  model  favoured  by  U of  T, 
is  up  to  50  times  more  powerful  than 
the  fastest  IBM  machine  now  on 
campus. 

Nowlan  says  if  the  province  were  to 
award  U of  T the  $10  million,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  grant,  free  super- 
computer time  would  be  available  to 
researchers  in  all  Ontario  universities. 
If  no  provincial  grant  is  forthcoming, 
users  from  other  universities  will  pay 


the  full  rate,  while  U of  T researchers 
will  pay  less. 

The  other  contender  for  the  prov- 
ince’s money  is  a partnership  of  the 
University  of  Guelph  and  McMaster 
University,  for  a machine  to  be  in- 
stalled at  McMaster.  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  government  will 
award  the  money  is  still  under  review, 
says  James  MacKay,  coordinator  of 
capital  and  operating  grants,  Univer- 
sity Relations  Branch,  Ministry  of 
Colleges  & Universities. 

U of  T has  been  actively  working 
to  acquire  a supercomputer  for  the 
last  18  months.  An  advisory  group 
headed  by  Nowlan  submitted  a prop- 
osal for  a grant  to  the  province  in 
April  following  the  premier’s 
announcement. 

U of  T “has  its  name  on"  a Cray 
X-MP  that  will  be  ready  to  leave  the 
factory  next  May,  said  Nowlan.  The 
X-MP  is  manufactured  by  Cray 
Research  Inc.  of  Minneapolis.  Three 
other  customers  have  their  bid  on  the 
same  machine,  with  the  first  to  pro- 
duce hard  money  getting  the  com- 
puter. "If  the  province  gives  us 
$10  million  tomorrow,  we  might  be 
able  to  get  a supercomputer  earlier 
and  have  it  running  by  December,”  he 
added. 

The  Cray,  with  its  associated  ‘front- 
end”  computers,  accessories  and 
cooling  system,  will  be  installed  in  the 
computer  services  machine  room  in 
the  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 


The  “media  blitz”  of  reports  on  stu- 
dent housing  shortages  has  prompted 
dozens  of  landlords  to  place  advertise- 
ments with  the  U of  T Housing  Ser- 
vice, says  its  director,  Shirley  Mason. 
Listings  for  July  and  August  are  above 
last  summer's  levels. 

“I  have  no  advertising  budget,  so 
the  only  way  I can  get  placements  is  to 
talk  to  the  media  and  invite  landlords 
to  call  us,  which  is  what  I did,”  Mason 
added. 

She  said,  however,  that  while  there 
are  more  listings  than  last  year,  there 
is  always  a shortage  of  the  housing 
students  Find  most  desirable:  cheap, 
close  to  the  campus,  and  preferably  an 
apartment. 

More  than  half  of  students,  Mason 
said,  end  up  living  in  a room  in  a 
cooperatively  rented  house  or  in  a 


President  George  Connell,  noting  that 
opinion  in  the  University  community 
appears  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of 
South  African  divestment,  says  he 
assumes  Governing  Council  will  reflect 
that  judgement.  “I  accept  my  instruc- 
tions from  Governing  Council,  and  my 
judgement  will  be  what  Council  has 
decided,”  the  president  said  in  an 
interview. 

In  September,  Council’s  Executive 
Committee  will  consider  a motion 
made  by  part-time  undergraduate 
representative  Claire  Johnson  that  the 
University  sell  its  shares  in  companies 
and  banks  doing  business  in  South 


rooming  house.  For  this  sort  of  accom- 
modation they  typically  pay  $200  to 
$300  a month.  Other  students  share 
apartments  or  take  rooms  in  family 
homes. 

Mason  said  the  service,  which  is  also 
open  to  students  at  Ryerson,  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art  and  Radio 
College  of  Canada,  rarely  encounters 
landlords  who  make  unrealistic 
demands  regarding  prospective 
tenants.  “Landlords  who  call  here 
usually  call  because  they  want  a stu- 
dent, so  we  don’t  get  them  being  too 
terribly  particular.” 

About  12,000  places  are  advertised 
by  the  service  yearly,  the  majority  in 
late  August  through  September. 
Mason  said  approximately  900 
students  a day  use  the  survice  during 
this  period. 


Africa.  The  committee  can  put  the 
motion  on  Council’s  agenda,  modify  it, 
or  hold  it  over  for  further  discussion. 
Disposing  of  the  motion  altogether 
would  set  a precedent,  according  to 
Council  secretary  Jack  Dimond. 

Connell  reported  to  Council  in  June 
his  recommendation  that  the  Univer- 
sity should  not  divest.  He  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  views  and 
actions  of  individuals  and  the  Univer- 
sity’s corporate  role,  which  does  not 
include  political  action.  Council  dis- 
cussion at  that  time  seemed  evenly 
divided  on  the  issue. 


Council  vote  on  divestment  would  likely 
reflect  community  opinion:  Connell 
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Sun  may  be  responsible  for  cycles  of  depression 


by  Arthur  Kaptainis 

It  has  been  a long  time  since  science 
took  seriously  the  notion  that  heavenly 
bodies  have  any  influence  over  the 
behaviour  of  human  beings.  This  has  not 
deterred  Robin  Eastwood,  professor  of 
psychiatry  and  chief  of  the  geriatric 
service  at  the  Clarke  Institute,  from 
proposing  that  his  research  into  the 
apparently  cyclic  recurrence  of  depres- 
sion in  psychiatric  patients  may  ultim- 
ately point  a finger  at  no  less  natural 
and  familiar  a culprit  than  the  sun. 

The  conclusion  is  novel,  but  the 
implications  to  scientists  are  serious. 

If  Eastwood  is  correct,  behaviourists 
have  been  wrong  in  attaching  the 
weight  they  do  to  a manic  depressive’s 
disadvantaged  psychological  history 
and  social  environment  while  disregar- 
ding the  role  of  biology.  Politically 
liberal  commentators  who  in  turn  feed 
on  this  emphasis  might  not  in  future  be 
so  free  to  blame  society  for  the  malady. 
And,  most  important,  depressions  and 
suicides  might  be  prevented  simply  by 
providing  therapy  before  their  predict- 
able, seasonal  onset. 

Eastwood  and  his  fellow  investi- 
gator Joel  Whitton  (also  a U of  T 
Psychiatrist)  are  by  no  means  the  only 
scientists  exploring  the  impact  of  human 
biochemistry,  as  opposed  to  human 
society,  on  mental  disorders.  But  they 
lead  one  of  the  few  groups  in  the  world 
attempting  to  link  these  disorders  to 
. long-term  natural  rhythms  in  mood. 
Their  most  recent  paper,  published  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  Archives  of 
General  Psychiatry,  documents  a 
14-month  experiment  comparing  the 
cycles  of  34  control  subjects  with  those 
shown  by  30  manic  depressive  psychi- 
atric patients.  The  results  indicate  not 
only  that  the  majority  of  all  subjects 
(81  percent)  exhibit  long-term  cycles  in 
mood,  sleep,  anxiety,  and  energy,  but 
that  for  a significantly  large  percent- 
age of  each  group  (33  percent  of  the 
patients  and  37  percent  of  the  con- 
trols) these  shifts  recur  seasonally,  at 
intervals  of  between  85  and  128  days. 

To  some  readers,  any  discussion  of 
long-term  cycles  in  mood  and  other 
mental  conditions  (inf radian  rhythms, 
in  the  language  of  psychology)  will  be 


IBM  Canada  will  give  researchers  at 
the  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine  and  the  Hugh  MacMillan 
Medical  Centre  $600,000  to  develop 
specifications  for  a device  that  will 
permit  disabled  persons  to  use 
computers. 

The  three-year  project,  begun  early 
this  month,  also  calls  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  information  base  on  the 
subject  of  computers  and  disabled 
persons. 

What  the  researchers  have  in  mind 
is  a "black  box”  with  one  simple 
manual  function  that  could  be  attached 
to  a microcomputer,  said  Fraser 
Shein,  a rehabilitation  engineer  work- 
ing on  the  project.  This  unit  could  be 
fed  with  a cartridge  holding  a program 
written  specifically  to  accommodate  a 
particular  disability.  The  program 
would  in  turn  regulate  how  commands 
should  be  interpreted  by  the  computer. 

The  project,  headed  by  Dr.  Morris 
Milner,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Rehabilitation,  and  Penny  Parnes, 
Director  of  the  Augmentative  Com- 


inseparably  linked  to  the  biorhythm 
chart  that  appears  next  to  the  horo- 
scope in  daily  newspapers.  There  is  a 
scientific  literature  to  parallel  this 
pseudoscientific  corpus.  Several 
studies  in  the  1970s  yielded  substantial 
evidence  of  infradian  rhythms  in  both 
mentally  ill  and  normal  subjects, 
although  the  discoveries  gathered 
little  momentum  on  account  of  the 
methodological  Everest  facing  scien- 
tists hoping  to  establish  causes. 


munication  Service  at  the  MacMillan 
Centre,  will  also  involve  a therapist,  a 
research  assistant,  and  graduate 
students.  Results  will  be  the  property 
of  IBM  for  six  months  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  project. 


Massey  senior 
fellows  elected 

Professors  Martin  Friedland,  John 
Leyerle  and  James  Till  have  been 
elected  senior  fellows  of  Massey 
College  for  a five-year  term. 

Friedland,  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  was 
recently  named  a University  Pro- 
fessor. Leyerle,  who  teaches  English, 
was  director  of  the  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies  and  dean  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Till,  a pro- 
fessor of  medical  biophysics,  is  a Uni- 
versity Professor. 


In  one  such  study  completed  in  1977, 
Eastwood  tabulated  274,000 
psychiatric  admissions  to  local 
hospitals  — six  years’  worth  — and 
found  that  depression  cases  were 
clustered  around  spring  and  fall.  This 
confirmed  a tendency  Eastwood  had 
noticed  informally  in  clinical  practice. 
“People  would  start  to  walk  into  your 
office  in  March  or  September,  saying, 
‘Look,  I’m  sick  again.’  ” 

This  study  suggested  to  Eastwood 
that  depression  was  linked  to  the 
seasons,  and  by  implication,  the 
weather.  To  forge  these  causal  links, 
however,  would  require  a long,  com- 
plex, closely  controlled  experiment, 
complete  with  an  accurate  method  of 
measuring  mood  and  a means  of 
eliminating,  through  analysis,  the 
statistical  “noise”  created  by  random 
fluctuations  in  mood  due  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  daily  life. 

This  is  where  Whitton  entered  the 
picture.  A practicing  psychiatrist  with 
an  aptitude  for  statistics  — a rare  case, 
says  Eastwood  — Whitton  also  had 
been  studying  mood  and  sleep  period- 
icity, though  not  with  any  particular 
attention  to  the  seasons.  His  concen- 
tration was  on  methodology:  the 
reliability  of  self-reports  by  patients  as 
a method  of  measuring  mood,  and  the 
usefulness  of  spectral  analysis  as  a tool 
in  dealing  with  the  results.  The  part- 
nership was  a perfect  fit. 

The  backbone  of  Whitton’s  self- 
reporting  system  was  a scorecard  with 
three  linear  graphs  numbered  from 
one  to  nine.  Every  day,  on  awakening, 
subjects  were  expected  to  circle  the 
appropriate  numbers,  indicating  the 
degree  to  which  they  felt  happy  or  sad, 
relaxed  or  tense,  tired  or  energetic. 
They  also  were  required  to  record  the 
number  of  hours  they  had  slept  each 
night.  Keeping  subjects  interested  in 
the  experiment  over  14  months  was 
expected  to  be  a major  problem,  but 
the  experiment  ended  with  an  extraor- 
dinarily high  compliance  rate  of  90 


Research  on  computers 
for  the  disabled 


percent.  Results  indicated  that  the 
cycles  experienced  by  both  groups  did 
not  differ  significantly  except  in  inten- 
sity, the  patients  experiencing  more 
extreme  highs  and  lows.  The  implica- 
tion is  that  manic  depression  is  an 
amplified  version  of  mood  rhythms 
that  healthy  humans  undergo 
subconsciously. 

It  is  a satisfying  finding,  says 
Eastwood,  because  it  has  the  potential 
to  improve  the  public  reputation  of 
manic  depression  as  a disease.  "You 
know,  a hundred  years  ago 
psychiatrists  were  called  alienists,”  he 
says.  "They  dealt,  in  other  words,  with 
alien  phenomena.  However,  with  this 
kind  of  data,  calling  depression  alien  is 
like  calling  diabetes  alien  or  high  blood 
pressure  alien. 

"It  also  makes  the  disease  respec- 
table. If  you  take  away  a lot  of  the 
social  and  psychological  causes,  then 
people  are  more  likely  to  forgive  you 
for  having  it.” 

An  interesting  incidental  finding 
was  that  monthly  cycles  — recorded  by 
15  percent  of  the  sample  — were 
distributed  roughly  equally  among 
men  and  women.  Moreover,  only  one 
subject  in  the  control  group  exhibited 
monthly  mood  cycles.  “We  wondered 
whether  all  this  menstruation  stuff  is 
for  the  birds,”  confessed  Eastwood. 
"Doctors  seem  to  believe  in  it,  and  pa- 
tients seem  to  believe  in  it,  but  our 
data  do  not  show  it.” 

This  as  far  as  the  analysis  has  been 
taken.  The  next  step,  soon  to  be  under- 
taken by  Whitton,  is  to  compare  the 
cycles  of  subjects  with  daily  weather 
records  to  test  Eastwood’s  novel 
theory  about  the  impact  of  sunlight. 
Hospital  records  have  already  revealed 
a cluster  of  depression  cases  in  spring 
and  fall.  Now  the  experiment  must  be 
shown  to  correlate,  not  only  with  the 
time  of  year  but  with  such  variables  as 
cloud  cover  and  temperature. 

If  it  turns  out  such  correlation 
exists,  Eastwood  suspects  that  the 
seasonal  incidence  of  moods  can  be 
connected  with  the  pineal  gland,  the 
small  brain  organ  traditionally  thought 
to  be  useless  in  humans  but  known  to  * 
regulate  seasonal  sexual  cycles  in 
lower  vertebrates  through  the  percep- 
tion of  increased  and  decreased 
daylight.  There  is  even  a convenient 
biological  marker  for  future  ex- 
periments: the  hormone  melatonin, 
whose  secretion  by  the  pineal  gland, 
according  to  the  University  of  Oregon 
researcher  A.J.  Lewy,  is  influenced 
only  by  light.  Lewy  has  also  applied 
dosages  of  artificial  light  to  depressed 
patients  and  met  with  some  success  in 
altering  moods. 

"And  now,”  says  Eastwood,  “you 
have  to  make  a few  conceptual  leaps 
and  ask:  Is  light  something  that 
governs  mood?  Our  research  is  leading 
toward  that;  obviously  it  doesn’t  prove 
it.  But  it  suggests  that  halfway 
between  the  shortest  day  of  the  year  in 
December  and  the  longest  in  June,  and 
then  between  the  longest  day  and  the 
shortest  day,  people  present 
themselves  with  mood  disorders. ” 

So  the  solar  connection  is  not  com- 
plete. And  even  if  Whitton  succeeds  in 
finding  a correlation  between  sunlight 
and  the  results  of  the  experiment,  the 
scientific  community  will  likely  want 
to  see  further  proof.  "I  suppose  you 
reach  a level  in  this  kind  of  research 
when  it  is  going  to  become  controver- 
sial,” says  Eastwood.  "You  develop  a 
way  of  measuring  mood,  and  someone 
comes  a long  and  says,  ‘I  don’t  believe 
you.’  You  are  always  going  to  get  that. 

“But  that  is  science,  isn’t  it?  You  not 
only  have  to  be  convinced  yourself  by 
consistent  data;  you  have  to  convince 
other  people  too.” 
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provost  Frank  lacobucci  to  be  deputy  minister  of  justice 


by  Arthur  Kaptainis 

After  more  than  18  years  of  service 
kto  the  University,  Vice-President 
& Provost  Frank  lacobucci,  48,  will 
become  Canada’s  deputy  minister  of 
justice  at  the  end  of  September, 
lacobucci  is  meeting  with  President 
George  Connell  today  to  discuss  the 
exact  date  of  his  departure  from  the 
provost’s  office. 

“My  decision  to  accept  the  job 
wasn't  instantaneous,”  said  lacobucci 
last  week  from  Maine,  where  he  was 
vacationing  with  his  family.  “My 
appointment  had  just  been  extended, 
along  with  my  commitment  to  George, 
and  I had  refused  a couple  of  other 
offers  that  had  come  along.  I was  very 
happy  at  the  University,  and  had  no 
feeling  of  wanting  to  move  along. 

“But  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  can’t 
refuse.  You  can’t  refuse  a call  from  the 
prime  minister.  And  you  can't  refuse 
the  challenge  and  excitement  that  are 
involved  in  that  position  ...  To  be  in- 
volved in  the  policy  of  legislation  and 
the  administration  of  justice  at  that 
senior  level  is  just  a unique  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  country.” 
lacobucci  said  he  expected  the 
adjustment  of  the  nation's  legal 
system  to  the  Charter  of  Rights  would 
constitute  a large  part  of  his  duties. 
Although  he  has  never  met  Justice 
Minister  John  Crosbie,  he  is  delighted 
by  the  prospect  of  working  for  “one  of 


the  most  intelligent  and  interesting 
people  in  public  service”. 

lacobucci  arrived  at  the  University 
as  an  associate  professor  in  the  law 
faculty  in  1967,  having  earned  a 
diploma  in  international  law  from 
Cambridge  in  1964.  He  served  as 
associate  dean  of  the  faculty  from 
1973  to  1975,  and  as  dean  from  1979 
to  1983.  He  was  the  University’s  vice- 


president for  internal  affairs  from 
1975  to  1978,  returning  to  the  central 
administration  as  vice-president  and 
provost  in  1983.  His  term  was  extended 
by  Governing  Council  in  May. 

lacobucci  said  the  offer  of  the  justice 
position  came  recently  and  as  a com- 
plete surprise.  “I  had  no  interviews. 

I assume  they  (the  federal  cabinet)  had 
done  their  homework  and  decided 
I was  the  one  they  wanted.” 

Commenting  on  his  departure, 
President  Connell  said  that  Iacobucci’s 
work  for  the  University  had  been 
outstanding.  “Although  he  has  been  in 
the  position  less  than  two  years  he  has 
made  a remarkable  contribution. 

There  is  no  one  who  inspires  more 
widespread  respect  and  confidence. 

His  personal  integrity  has  been  ex- 
emplary.” 

Connell  said  the  earliest  feasible 
date  a new  provost  could  be  brought 
forward  to  Governing  Council  was  in 
November.  Though  search  committees 
are  not  normally  struck  for  the  vice- 
president  and  provost,  Connell  said 
he  was  giving  this  possibility 
consideration. 

lacobucci  said  his  term  has  convinced 
him  the  presence  of  a chief  academic 
officer  as  well  as  a chief  executive 
officer  was  crucial  to  the  administra- 
tion of  a university  as  large  as  U of  T. 
He  also  noted  that  the  University’s 
administrative  structure  had  been 
undergoing  change  in  the  past  few 
years. 

“The  vice-provosts  have  become 
more  line  officers  and  less  staff 
officers,  and  that’s  all  for  the  better,” 
lacobucci  said.  “They  make  decisions 


and  inform  me;  I make  decisions  and 
inform  the  president.  I think  this 
system  was  emerging  very  well. 

“I’ve  heard  criticisms,  of  course,  but 
I think  if  you  talk  to  the  people  who 
are  really  doing  the  job  in  both  the 
faculty  and  administration,  they  will 
tell  you  they  see  great  benefits  in  the 
present  structure.” 


Record  number 
of  admissions 
will  affect  smaller 
universities 

This  year’s  record  number  of  mid- 
summer student  admissions  to  Ontario 
universities  — 122  more  than  last 
year’s  high  of  29,699  — will  mainly 
affect  smaller  institutions,  says  Will 
Sayers,  communications  director  for 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities. 

“It  probably  won’t  affect  large  uni- 
versities like  Toronto,  because  large 
universities  aren’t  admitting  many 
more  first  year  students,”  Sayers  said. 
“So  if  the  numbers  turn  out  to  be 
larger  than  last  year,  we  will  probably 
see  the  hitherto  unused  capacity  of  the 
smaller,  younger  universities  being 
called  on.” 

Sayers  said  that  increased  enrol- 
ments inevitably  put  a strain  on  the 
system.  However,  he  added,  if  the 
younger  institutions  have  plans  to  ab- 
sorb the  surplus,  “negative  effects” 
can  be  minimized. 


UTFA  launches  grievance 
over  June  pay  deduction 


About  120  new  faculty  members  and 
librarians  at  U of  T were  surprised  to 
find  their  June  pay  cheques  several 
hundred  dollars  short.  Some  only 
discovered  the  discrepancy  between 
their  net  monthly  salaries  and  the 
deposits  made  by  the  payroll  depart- 
ment when  pre-authorized  mortgage 
payments  did  not  go  through. 

“It  created  real  hardship,”  said 
Suzie  Scott,  executive  assistant  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  (UTFA),  which  has 
launched  a grievance  under  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement. 

A deduction  of  the  two  percent  in- 
crease given  as  an  interim  lump  sum 
payment  in  December  was  applied  to 
the  pay  cheques  of  all  faculty 
members.  Those  who  had  not  been 
hired  after  June  30, 1984  were  then 


given  the  increase  agreed  on  retro- 
actively for  1984-85,  3.33  percent.  But 
the  University  did  not  apply  the  raise 
to  new  faculty  members  and 
librarians. 

There  is  no  question,  said  Vice- 
Provost  David  Cook,  that  the 
employees  should  have  been  notified 
that  the  money  advanced  by  the  Uni- 
versity in  December  was  going  to  be 
recovered.  “It  was  a bureaucratic 
error  — an  administrative  oversight,” 
said  Cook.  He  said  the  administration 
recognizes  the  problem  and  would  like 
to  resolve  it  with  the  association. 
However,  he  said,  not  all  new  faculty 
members  and  librarians  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  3.3  percent  raise.  “It 
would  depend  on  what  their  contract 
said.” 


Mandatory  retirement 
test  cases  chosen 


Test  cases  on  mandatory  retirement 
have  been  chosen  by  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers 
(CAUT)  and  the  Ontario  Confedera- 
tion of  University  Faculty  Associa- 
tions (OCUFA)  and  will  be  filed  this 
month,  says  Howard  Epstein,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  OCUFA. 

The  associations  want  a legal  ruling 
on  whether  the  Charter  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms  protects  Canadians  from 
being  forcibly  retired  at  65.  U of  T 
librarian  Ritvars  Bregzis  and  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  pro- 
fessor Chester  Carlow  have  told  their 
employers  that  though  they  will 
cooperate  for  the  time  being  by  not 
coming  to  work  they  are  not  willing  to 
retire. 


The  case  of  Bregzis,  who  is  covered 
by  the  collective  agreement  for  faculty 
members  and  librarians  negotiated  by 
the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association,  which  is  not  certified,  will 
be  sponsored  by  OCUFA.  The  case  of 
Bernard  Blishen,  a sociology  professor 
at  York,  which  has  a certified  faculty 
association,  will  be  sponsored  by 
CAUT.  Jeffrey  Sack  will  be  the  lawyer 
for  both. 

If  there  appear  to  be  no-significant 
legal  differences  between  the  certified 
and  the  non-certified  situations,  said 
Epstein,  the  cases  may  be  merged,  or 
one  may  be  dropped  and  held  in 
abeyance  until  a decision  is  handed 
down.  That,  he  said,  may  take  three 
years. 
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university  of  toronto  computing  services 

TRIVIAL  PURSUIT-  UTCS 
Style 

Have  you  memorized  the  answers  to  all  the 
questions  in  Trivial  Pursuit?  Including  the 
sports  edition?  Want  to  add  a little  spice  to  the 
next  game?  Just  slip  these  gems  into  the  card 
deck! 

Q:What  traction  of  questions  get  resolved  on 
the  first  call  to  the  UTCS  Central  Advising 
Office  (CAO)  at  978-HELP? 

A:  The  majority.  The  remainder  get  resolved 
by  followup  calls  by  CAO  staff  or  by 
appointments. 

Q:  How  much  online  user  disk  space  is  there 
on  the  UTCS  academic  IBM  systems? 

A:  Over  7,400  megabytes.  This  includes 
date  stores  on  migration  volumes 

Q:  How  much  free  time  can  you  get  on  the 
UTCS  BBS  (micro  Bulletin  Board  System)? 
A:  A maximum  of  one  hour  during  a 48  hour 
period.  This  allows  for  the  downloading  of 
almost  an  entire  diskette  full  of  information  in 
one  session. 

Q:  How  many  user  tapes  are  there  in  the 
UTCS  tape  library? 

A:  There  are  4927  native  tapes  and  2142 
foreign  tapes. 

Pretty  hot  stuff,  eh? 

VM/CMS  — A BIG  HIT 

Since  June  10  of  this  year  (when  the  service 
was  first  introduced)  several  hundred 
accounts  have  been  opened  for  the  VM/CMS 
service  (Virtual  Machine/Conversational 
Monitoring  System).  There  is  good  reason  for 
this  rapid  popularity  CMS  is  an  easy  system 
to  use.  No  complicated  JCL  No  dataset  reg- 
istration. No  need  to  pre-allocate  datasets. 


Full  screen  editing  (with  power  typing  input 
mode);  message  networking  to  other  systems 
across  North  America  and  Europe;  and 
good  selection  and  easy  access  to  a wide 
selection  of  software  packages  and  output 
devices. 

For  statistics,  there  is  SAS,  SPSS-X  and 
MiNITAB.  Users  who  wish  to  write  their  own 
applications  can  use  FORTRAN  77,  PL/1. 
WATFOR77  and  WATFIV.  Complementing 
the  FORTRAN  compiler  is  a full  screen  inter- 
active debugging  package  and  the  double 
precision  version  of  IMSL,  the  International 
Mathematics  and  Statistics  Library.  Text  for- 
matting can  be  done  with  either  WSCRIPT  or 
SCRIBE,  the  latter  offering  pseudo- 
typesetting capabilities  on  the  XEROX  8700 
laser  printer  Plotting  (on  the  GOULD  or 
CALCOMP  plotters)  is  available  through  both 
FORTRAN  and  SAS  For  micro  users  there  is 
KERMIT  — a product  that  allows  (error  check- 
ing) file  transfer  between  micros  and  CMS. 
UTCS  now  offers  non-credit  short  courses  for 
three  products  on  CMS  — SAS,  FORTRAN 
and  SCRI8E  These  hands-on  courses  teach 
the  basics  of  CMS  and  give  enough  instruc- 
tion to  make  the  user  comfortable  with  the  use 
of  the  product.  (For  additional  course  informa- 
tion or  registration,  contact  Irene  Rosiecki, 
978-4565). 

And  just  to  round  out  the  picture,  the  UTCS 
Central  Advising  Office  (978-HELP)  offers  free 
assistance  to  users  who  have  questions  about 
or  difficulty  with  CMS. 

With  such  a wide  variety  of  well  supported 
packages,  exceptional  ease  of  use  and 
friendly  help  from  the  Central  Advising  Office, 
it's  no  wonder  that  CMS  has  gained  such 
rapid  popularity! 


Communications  and  Computer  Systems  Consulting 
General  Advising  978-HELP  Marketing 

Statistical  Advising  978-STAT  Micro  Support 


978-4967 

978-6875 

978-8701 


UBC  fires  tenured  faculty 


Staff  invited  to  tour 
Koffler  centre 


By  Mark  Gerson 

David  Strangway  could  find  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  under 
censure  by  the  Canadian  Association 
of  University  Teachers  (CAUT)  when 
he  takes  over  as  president  of  the 
Vancouver  institution  in  November. 

A three-member  committee  of 
inquiry  has  been  set  up  by  CAUT’s 
academic  freedom  and  tenure  commit- 
tee to  look  into  the  dismissal  of  12 
UBC  faculty.  The  12  professors,  nine 
of  them  tenured,  were  given  a year’s 


Librarian  receives 
historical  board 
award 


Joan  Winearls  of  the  U of  T Map 
Library  is  the  recipient  of  a 1985 
Toronto  Historical  Board  Award  of 
Merit.  She  was  given  the  award  for 
her  work  with  Isabel  K.  Ganton  on  the  . 
1984  sesquicentennial  event  “Mapping 
Toronto’s  First  Century,  1787-1884”, 
an  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum. 

The  awards  are  presented  annually 
to  recognize  important  contributions 
to  the  preservation  of  Canada’s  past 
by  individuals,  groups  and 
organizations. 


Search  for  new  chief 
librarian 


Following  the  resignation  of  Marilyn 
Sharrow,  the  University  will  be  under- 
taking a search  for  a new  chief 
librarian.  A search  committee  will  be 
established  according  to  the  policies 
and  procedures  of  the  University  to 
make  a recommendation  to  the  presi- 
dent. Nominations  for  members  to  the 
search  committee  are  invited  and 
should  be  sent  to  Vice-Provost  Brian 
Merrilees,  room  222,  Simcoe  Hall,  no 
later  than  September  U. 

Maureen  Hutchinson  will  be  acting 
chief  librarian  until  June  30, 1986. 


notice  in  June  after  the  Senate  discon- 
tinued a number  of  undergraduate  pro- 
grams. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  firing 
of  tenured  faculty  in  Canada.  The 
affected  faculty  have  between  two  and 
22  years’  seniority. 

Should  the  CAUT  committee  find 
that  the  dismissals  were  unfair  or 
inappropriate,  it  could  recommend 
censure.  Strangway  has  declined  to 
comment  on  the  dismissals.  "The 
current  administration  is  in  charge 
until  November  l,"he  said.  “But  ob- 
viously when  I get  there,  I’ll  be  having 
to  look  at  the  situation  very  closely.” 
Meanwhile,  at  an  emergency  meeting 
last  month  the  UBC  faculty  associa- 
tion passed  a motion  of  non-confidence 
in  the  acting  president,  the  acting 
academic  vice-president  and  the  Board 
of  Governors.  The  association  has  also 
threatened  legal  action  against  the 
university,  calling  the  dismissals  “a 
direct  threat  to  academic  freedom  and 
to  the  principle  of  collegiality.” 

The  university  acted  “unilaterally” 
by  not  consulting  the  association  as 
required  by  its  collective  agreement, 
said  Geoffrey  Crampton,  a faculty 
spokesman. 

But  Acting  Academic  Vice-President 
Daniel  Birch  disagreed.  Two  years  of . 
negotiations  with  faculty  have  failed  to 
produce  an  agreement  on  the  layoff  of 
tenured  academics,  he  said.  “We  had  a 
duty  to  proceed  in  a responsible  man- 
ner to  meet  the  university’s  fiscal  and 
legal  obligations.” 

Programs  in  dental  hygiene,  indus- 
trial education,  recreation  education 
and  communications  and  media  tech- 
nology are  to  be  phased  out  over  the 
next  few  years,  with  the  popular 
dental  program  slated  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a community  college.  All  but 
four  of  the  faculty  attached  to  the 
programs  have  been  fired. 

Programs  in  agricultural  sciences 
and  business  are  also  to  be  discon- 
tinued, but  will  not  result  in  any  fac- 
ulty layoffs. 

The  dismissals  are  designed  to  trim 
$1.2  million  from  an  anticipated 
1985-86  shortfall  of  $9.34  million.  The 
balance  is  to  be  written  off  through  a 
$1.5  million  cut  to  the  arts  faculty  and 
a $1  million  reduction  in  the  medical 
faculty’s  budget  as  well  as  through  at- 
trition, early  retirements  and  in- 
creases in  tuition  and  various  other 
student  fees. 


In  Memoriam 


Operating  grants  to  BC  universities 
were  cut  by  five  percent  in  fiscal 
1985-86  for  the  second  consecutive 
year.  By  law,  the  institutions  cannot 
run  deficits. 

Earlier  this  year,  George  Pedersen 
resigned  as  president  of  the  University 
of  British  Columbia,  claiming  that  pro- 
vincial funding  policies  were  damaging 
higher  education. 


John  Waller  Melson , pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  civil 
engineering,  surveying  and 
geodesy,  June  17. 

Professor  Melson,  born  in 
1887  in  Boissevain,  Man., 
graduated  in  1907  from 
U of  T’s  School  of  Practical 
Science.  Before  joining  the 
staff  of  the  school  in  1910,  he 
surveyed  the  boundary 


between  British  Columbia 
and  Alaska;  his  accounts  and 
photographs  from  that  time 
will  go  to  the  federal  ar- 
chives in  Ottawa.  During  his 
42  years  as  a teacher  at 
U of  T,  Professor  Melson 
taught  freshman  engineers 
to  survey  the  Toronto  cam- 
pus. In  summer,  he  taught  at 
the  U of  T Survey  Camp  in 


University  staff  are  invited  to  get  an 
inside  look  at  the  new  Koffler  Student 
Services  Centre  at  214  College  St., 
before  the  official  opening  Sept.  5. 

Tours  will  be  given  at  noon  and 
1 p.m.  Aug.  21,  22,  28  and  29.  Organ- 
ized by  the  Association  of  Counsellors 
and  conducted  by  student  guides,  the 
tours  will  last  about  45  minutes  and 
will  include  information  about  the 
history  and  renovation  of  the  building. 
Student  tours  will  be  given  in  the  fall. 

Interested  staff  may  sign  up  for  a 
tour  by  calling  586-7960. 


Man  convicted  of  book  theft 
from  U of  T libraries 


Robert  Roy  Mahocd,  former 
head  barber,  Hart  House, 
July  30. 

In  1940,  Mahood  started 
working  as  a barber  at  Hart 
House  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months  and  on  the 
CPR  boat  S.S.  Keewatin  in 
the  spring  and  summer.  He 
served  as  a barber  in  the 
R.C.A.F.  in  World  War  II. 


He  was  made  Hart  House 
head  barber  in  1966,  retired 
in  1970,  and  continued  to 
work  part-time  at  the  House 
for  five  more  years.  He  was 
known  to  thousands  of  fac- 
ulty, graduates  and  students 
for  his  good  humour  and  fast 
cuts. 


Haliburton,  which  he  helped 
found  in  1920. 

With  the  growth  of  air 
travel,  he  plotted  the  Rhumb 
Line  — the  shortest  distance 
between  New  York  and 
London.  During  World  War  I 
he  was  a munitions  inspec- 
tor; in  World  War  II  he 
quickly  mastered  aerial 
navigation  and  then  taught  it 
to  trainees  in  the  Common- 
wealth Air  Training  Plan. 

His  lectures  were  published 
by  Canadian  Aviation 
Magazine. 

Professor  Melson  was  a 
fine  photographer  and  pastel 
artist  and  played  several 
musical  instruments.  Also  a 
skilled  carpenter  and  builder, 
he  constructed  a stone  house 
for  his  family  near  Minden. 


A man  who  borrowed  over  200  books 
from  the  Robarts,  St.  Regis, 

Emmanuel  College,  Trinity  College, 
Pratt  and  St.  Michael's  College 
libraries  without  returning  them  has 
been  convicted  of  fraud  and  possession 
of  stolen  goods  over  $200.  George 
Elia,  48,  will  be  sentenced  Sept.  12  in 
provincial  court. 

In  1981,  Elia  was  registered  in  a 
continuing  studies  course  in  archae- 
ology as  George  Elie.  After  failure  to 
respohd  to  dozens  of  overdue  notices 
resulted  in  the  blacklisting  of  his  name 
from  several  libraries,  he  reapplied 
successfully  as  a continuing  studies 
student  in  1984  under  the  name 
George  Elia,  giving  the  same  address, 
but  a false  telephone  number. 

“There  were  several  campus 
librarians  and  calls  back  and  forth 
involved  in  discovering  who  he  was”, 
said  Robert  Brandeis,  chief  librarian  of 


Robarts  carrels  and 
book  lockers 


The  deadline  for  applications  for 
carrels  and  book  lockers  for  faculty 
members  and  graduate  students, 
Divisions  I and  II,  for  the  fall/winter 
session  is  September  10. 

Application  forms  and  information 
sheets  are  available  at  the  circulation 
desk,  fourth  floor,  Robarts  Library. 

Assignments  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  priorities  which  have  been 
decided  by  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  in  consultation  with  the 
library.  Assignments  of  carrels  and 
book  lockers  will  begin  on  Oct.  7.  For 
more  information  telephone  the  carrel 
office,  978-2305. 


DAY  CARE 
VACANCIES 

For  Sept  '85 

Margaret  Fletcher  Day  Care 
has  spaces  for 
3V2  - 5V2  year  old  children 

U of  T staff,  students  and  faculty 
have  top  priority. 

PHONE  978-6725 


the  Pratt  Library.  “I  eventually 
undertook  to  coordinate  all  this  and  go 
to  the  police.” 

Brandeis  said  police  were  happy  to 
pursue  the  case  because  he  provided 
an  address  and  witnesses  who  could 
identify  Elia  as  the  person  who  bor- 
rowed specific  unreturned  books. 

Elia  had  been  confronted  by 
librarians  about  his  overdue  books  — 
usually  claiming  to  have  lost  them  in- 
side the  building  — and  was  caught 
leaving  St.  Michael’s  College  library 
with  a bag  of  unborrowed  books  in 
1981.  He  was  also  asked  by  librarians 
in  1984  whether  he  was  the  same 
person  who  had  failed  to  return  books 
as  George  Elie.  He  answered  that  he 
was  not. 

Police  recovered  over  $10,000  worth 
of  books  from  Elia’s  apartment,  most 
concerning  Nestorians,  eastern 
Christianity,  and  eastern  archaeology. 
“He  was  probably  unqsual  in  so  far  as 
he  borrowed  so  many  books  from  so 
many  different  libraries,”  said 
Brandeis.  “And  very  often,  many 
copies  of  the  same  book.” 

Also  found  were  79  books  from  the 
North  York  library  system. 

Previous  attempts  by  U of  T to  pro- 
secute library  thieves  have  not 
resulted  in  severe  penalties,  Brandeis 
said.  Of  two  persons  charged  in  the 
1970s,  one  left  the  country,  while  the 
other  received  a warning  to  stay  out  of 
university  libraries  for  two  years. 
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Women  won’t  achieve 
equality  at  universities 
without  a fight:  Marsden 


A slow  start  landed  the  controversial  Grandmaster  Viktor  Korchnoi  temporarily  in  the  Trinity 
College  cafeteria,  away  from  the  top  five  boards  in  the  George  Ignatieff  Theatre.  The  Soviet 
defector  soon  returned  to  form,  however,  and  ended  up  tying  a lellow  expatriate.  Igor  Ivanov 
of  Montreal,  for  first  place. 

Soviets  share  top  spot 
at  chess  championship 


by  Judith  Knelman 

Equality  for  women  in  Canadian  uni- 
versities depends  on  more  than 
bureaucratic  change,  Lorna  Marsden 
told  a conference  of  status  of  women 
officers  at  Ontario  universities  held 
this  summer  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario. 

‘‘We  need  a reformation,"  said 
Marsden,  who  teaches  sociology  at 
U of  T and  was  a vice-provost  until  her 
appointment  to  the  Senate  a year  and 
a half  ago. 

Canadian  universities  are  closer  in 
their  thinking  to  medieval  cloisters 
than  to  modern  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  she  said.  "The  youngest  and 
brightest  as  well  as  the  most  seasoned 
faculty  members  share  a prejudice 
against  a change  in  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  university.  The  equal- 
ity of  women  implies  a basic  change." 
The  remedy,  she  said  is  "to  stir  up  so 
much  interest,  to  so  provoke  the 
incumbents  of  the  university  system, 
to  make  life  so  difficult  for  the  average 
faculty  member  that  she  or  he  will 
participate  in  a movement  of  reform 
for  our  universities.” 

Drawing  on  her  own  experience  as  a 
student,  secretary,  research  assistant, 
professor  and  administrator,  Marsden, 
43,  Said  there  are  so  many  obstacles  to 
the  advancement  of  women  in  univer- 
sities that  she  doubts  that  any 
reasonable  set  of  objectives  for  equal- 
ity will  be  accepted  without  a fight. 

"Women  have  been  moving  through 
universities  through  several 
generations,"  she  observed,  "but  do 
you  notice  how  few  have  stuck? 
Women  are  about  15.5  percent  of 
faculty,  depending  upon  how  you 
count,  and  an  even  smaller  proportion 
of  full  professors  or  presidents.  That’s 
after  a hundred  years.” 

Female  academies,  she  said,  are 
disproportionately  represented  in 
administrative  jobs,  and  women  on  the 
staff  are  likely  to  be  stutk  at  levels 
below  the  top,  while  the  main  function 
of  female  students  seems  to  be  to 
create  basic  income  units  and  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  men. 

She  described  a situation  in  which 
what  she  called  “the  hierarchy  of 
prestige”  prevents  colleagueship 
between  the  professor  and  the  staff 
person  and  promotes  exploitation. 
"The  role  of  silent  and  respectful 
helpmate  is  very  much  encouraged  in 
university  staff,  as  it  is  in  university 
wives.  To  edit,  to  correct,  to  encourage, 
to  silence  the  children  and  provide  the 
meals,  to  fetch  and  carry  from  the 
library,  to  be  understanding  about  the 
long  evenings  in  the  laboratory  or  the 
office  and  then  to  receive  the  ultimate 
in  rewards  — a dedication  in  the 


Professor  Anthony  Graham, 
Department  of  Medicine,  was  recently 
presented  with  a lifestyle  award  by 
Jake  Epp,  minister  of  health  and 
welfare.  The  award  was  given  for 
Graham’s  work  in  establishing  a public 
training  program  in  cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation  (CPR)  in  Ontario. 

In  1975  Graham  began  the  emer- 
gency cardiac  care  program  on  behalf 
of  the  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation  of 
Ontario  (then  the  Ontario  Heart 
Foundation).  At  that  time,  there  was 
virtually  no  CPR  training  available  for 


preface  to  the  book.  After  such  glory, 
who  needs  a good  pension?” 

It  is  a mistake  for  proponents  of 
female  equality  to  attempt  to  bring 
about  change  through  an  application  of 
organizational  theory,  said  Marsden. 
Universities  are  not  bureaucratically 
structured,  and  they  do  not  operate  in 
rational-legal  frameworks. 

"University  professors  study  law, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  they 
recognize  its  authority  in  the  univer- 
sity. Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  that 
university  professors  can  write  so 
lengthily  about  political  history, 
corporate  behaviour  and  science  is 
that  they  are  never  asked  in  daily  life 
to  do  more  than  pretend  to  apply  its 
rules  in  their  daily  work.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  analysis  of  class  structure 
and  power  relationships  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  social  scientists.  How  many  of 
us  have  seen  the  most  radical  of 
Marxist  analysts  bullying  the 
secretary  into  staying  late  to  finish 
typing  his  paper  on  the  exploitation  of 
workers  so  he  won’t  miss  the 
publisher’s  deadline!” 

She  found  that  university  commit- 
tees work  in  just  the  opposite  way  to 
women’s  committees,  "where  egos  are 
regularly  subsumed  in  the  interests  of 
meeting  objectives  and  where  griev- 
ances are  not  nursed  over  years."  In 
universities,  decisions  are  usually 
made  by  committees  that  represent 
various  interest  groups  and  pain- 
stakingly and  endlessly  examine  the 
motives,  objectives  and  personal 
reputations  of  the  members. 

“Faculty  members  consider  that  the 
right  to  be  biased,  nurse  old  wounds, 
behave  childishly  and  distort  univer- 
sity outcomes  accordingly  is  part  of 
academic  freedom.  They  don’t  just 
hold  professors’  jobs  — they  become 
identified  with  them  and  have  no  other 
persona.  It  is  a calling,  like  the 
ministry,  and,  like  that,  few  women 
are  called.” 

The  spirit  of  the  university,  she  said, 
is  based  on  hierarchy,  personal  status, 
collegial  authority  (in  which  equality  is 
attempted  but  a pecking  order  soon 
established)  and  a mysterious  set  of 
objectives  having  to  do  with  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  of  the  very 
best  kind.  These  strengthen  the  status 
quo,  since  evidence  of  systemic 
discrimination  and  the  need  for 
opportunities  for  women  can  then  be 
said  to  be  interfering  with 
"excellence”. 

Institutions  can  change,  said 
Marsden.  She’s  hopeful  that  the 
movement  for  Senate  reform  will 
result  in  an  elected  body  with  far  more 
women  than  have  been  appointed. 


the  public.  The  first  instructor  was 
certified  in  1976.  Since  then,  the 
number  of  certified  instructors  in  the 
province  has  grown  to  8,000  and  more 
than  half  a million  Ontarians  have 
been  trained  in  CPR.  The  foundation 
credits  the  success  of  the  program  in 
large  measure  to  Graham’s  work. 

Health  and  welfare  lifestyle  awards 
are  presented  each  year  to  individuals 
who  volunteer  their  time,  talents  and 
efforts  to  improve  the  health  and 
social  well-being  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 


by  Arthur  Kaptainis 

Over  290  participants  and  several 
dozen  itinerant  observers  occupied 
Trinity  College  from  July  27  to  Aug.  4 
for  the  1985  Toronto  International 
Chess  Championship.  The  open  tour- 
nament attracted  two  grandmasters 
and  12  international  masters, 
including  U of  T electrical  engineering 
professor  Zvonko  Vranesic. 

The  tournament  was  noteworthy  for 
the  presence  of  Viktor  Korchnoi,  54, 
the  Switzerland-based  Soviet  defector 
sometimes  billed  as  the  greatest  player 
never  to  have  been  world  champion. 
Korchnoi,  the  challenger  to  world 
champion  Anatoly  Karpov  in  1974, 

1978  and  1981,  ended  up  sharing  first 
place  with  another  Soviet  expatriate, 
Igor  Ivanov  of  Montreal. 

Although  Korchnoi  started  the 
tournament  on  the  stage  of  the  George 
Ignatieff  Theatre,  where  the  top  five 
games  proceeded  in  stony  silence,  a 
mediocre  early  record  of  one  win  and 
three  draws  placed  him  temporarily  in 
the  Trinity  cafeteria.  Tournament 
organizer  David  Lavin  says  Korchnoi 
drew  the  early  games  because  he  was 
treating  his  opponents  with  respect  — 
more  than  they  deserved. 

‘‘He  was  used  to  dealing  with 
players  who  are  much  stronger,” 

Lavin  said.  ‘‘So  he  would  play  what  is 
perhaps  objectively  the  best  move, 
whereas  to  beat  players  of  lower- 
calibre  you  can  make  moves  that  are 
more  risky. 

‘‘As  soon  as  he  started  playing 
better  players,"  Lavin  added,  "he  just 
beat  them." 


Lavin  said  that  he  was  prepared  to 
leave  Korchnoi  among  the  top  five 
boards  but  the  master  preferred  to 
honour  the  consequences  of  his 
performance. 

Vranesic,  who  became  an  inter- 
national master  in  the  early  1970s, 
also  played  a middling  tournament, 
ending  up  with  four  points  out  of  10. 
This  result  he  attributed  to  his 
rustiness  after  a year  on  sabbatical. 

"It  was  difficult  because  about  a 
dozen  of  them  were  pros,”  he  explained. 
"Playing  against  these  people  is 
difficult  at  the  best  of  times,  but  after 
a year  it  is  that  much  harder." 
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CPR  training  program  wins 
lifestyle  award  for  Anthony  Graham 
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Festschrift  on  Gladstone  honours  Conacher 


About  50  friends,  colleagues  and 
former  students  gathered  at  the 
boardroom  of  U of  T Press  earlier  this 
summer  to  witness  the  presentation  of 
a festschrift  to  the  distinguished 
authority  on  mid-nineteenth  century 
British  politics,  professor  emeritus  of 
history  James  B.  Conacher. 

Like  many  recent  festschrifts.  The 
Gladstonian  Turn  of  Mind  focuses  on 
a single  subject  of  wide  interest:  the' 
Victorian  statesman  W.E.  Gladstone. 
Edited  by  University  of  North 
Carolina  professor  and  former 
Conacher  student  Bruce  Kinzer,  the 
volume  contains  eight  essays,  a 
Conacher  bibliography,  and  a personal 
appreciation  by  fellow  U of  T historian 
Maurice  Careless. 

Conacher  arrived  at  U of  T as  a lec- 
turer in  1946,  having  interrupted  doc- 
toral studies  at  Harvard  to  join  the 
Privy  Council  Office,  and,  in  1941,  the 
Canadian  Army.  While  overseas  he 
prepared  material  for  a projected  of- 
ficial history  of  Canada’s  military  con- 
tributions to  the  war,  later  completing 
his  PhD  largely  on  the  strength  of  this 
first-hand  research . 

But  this  interest  in  Canadian  history 
— reflected  also  by  his  editorship  of 
the  Champlain  Society  Series  from 
1950  to  1962  — was  accompanied  by  a 
growing  attraction  to  British  politics. 
In  1968  he  published  his  first  book,  The 
Aberdeen  Coalition,  1852-55.  This  was 
followed  by  The  Peelites  and  the  Party 
System,  18U6-52  (1972)  and  volume  five 
of  the  Borzoi  History  of  England 
(1975),  a comprehensive  account  of 
the  years  from  the  defeat  of  Napoleon 
to  the  present.  Arrangements  are 
currently  under  way  to  publish  his 
most  recent  book,  War  and  Peace, 
1855-56,  a history  of  British  politics 


A report  recommending  that  graduate 
departments  supply  a detailed  state- 
ment of  all  procedures  for  PhD  can- 
didates has  been  approved  by  the 
Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

The  14-page  report  is  the  work  of 
the  SGS  committee  on  PhD  super- 
vision , struck  in  F ebruary  1984  and 
chaired  by  Laszlo  Endrenyi  of  phar- 
macology. The  committee  was  man- 
dated to  formulate  general  recom 


Order  of  Canada 
for  Cinader 


during  the  Crimean  War. 

Conacher  managed  to  find  time  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  history 
department  from  1972  to  1977  and  to 
sit,  at  various  times  in  the  70s,  on  the 
Research  Board,  Governing  Council, 
the  Committee  on  Academic  Stan- 
dards, and  the  Graduate  Council.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee  (1979-80)  and  the  Budget 
Advisory  Committee  (1978-81).  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  faculty 
association  (1971-72)  and  was  also 
instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers. 

Towards  the  end  of  The  Gladstonian 
Turn  of  Mind,  there  is  a commentary 
chapter  in  which  Conacher’s  history 
department  colleague  Trevor  Lloyd 
makes  the  following  observations: 
"The  essays  in  this  book  are  intended 
as  a tribute  to  two  men  who  — in  their 
different  spheres  and  their  different 
levels  of  achievement  — can  be  called 


mendations  for  supervision  and 
discuss  the  relationship  and  respon- 
sibilities of  student  and  supervisor. 

Other  recommendations  include  the 
provision  of  updated  information 
regarding  the  availability  of  financial 
assistance  and  the  expected  absences 
of  supervisors.  Also,  departments 
would  release  an  annual  list  of 
graduate  students  with  their  thesis 
topics  and  supervisors.  A thesis  ad- 
visory committee  should  be  established 
for  each  PhD  student  when  he  or  she  is 
matched  with  a supervisor,  says  the 
report. 

Frequent  meetings  between  student 
and  supervisor,  mutual  selection 
rather  than  assignment,  and  recogni- 
tion of  PhD  supervision  as  an  integral 
part  of  a faculty  member’s  academic  . 
workload  are  also  affirmed  in  the 
report. 


Victorians.  That  word  of  many  mean- 
ings certainly  implies  loyalty  to  some 
old-fashioned  virtues  like  duty,  hard 
work,  a decent  reticence,  and  a belief 
in  a Higher  Power  capable  of  bringing 
about  steady  improvement  if  human 
beings  will  respond  as  they  should. 

"Differences  are  there,  but  those 
who  have  read  about  Gladstone  or 
known  Jim  Conacher  will  recognize 
the  pattern.” 

Conacher  hopes  the  new  book  will 
restore  a sense  of  balance  to  the  public 
assessment  of  Gladstone’s  character, 
not  at  its  highest  after  the  publication 
of  R.T.  Shannon’s  biography,  which, 


A scientist  from  Canada,  one  from 
England  and  four  from  the  US  are  this 
year’s  recipientsof  Gairdner  Founda- 
tion International  Awards.  The 
awards  recognize  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  medical  science. 

Since  the  foundation  was  established 
in  1957  by  the  late  James  A.  Gairdner, 
it  has  honoured  174  scientists,  27  of 
whom  have  subsequently  received  a 
Nobel  Prize. 

This  year’s  winners  of  the  $20,000 
awards  were  selected  by  the  founda- 
tion’s medical  advisory  board,  chaired 
by  U of  T Vice-Provost  Charles 
Hollenberg,  president  of  the 
foundation. 

The  recipients  are:  Dr.  Stanley 
Cohen,  Vanderbilt  University  School 
of  Medicine,  who  discovered  epidermal 
growth  factor,  a non-pituitary 
substance  that  stimulates  cell  growth, 
a finding  which  opened  important  new 
areas  of  cancer  research;  Dr.  Paul 
Lauterbur,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook,  whose  research 
fed  to  the  development  of  the  Magnetic 
Resonance  Imaging  Scanner  used  to 
diagnose  diseases  of  the  head  and 
neck,  spinal  cord,  pelvic  organs,  heart 
and  joints;  Dr.  Raymond  U.  Lemieux, 
University  of  Alberta,  who  has  used 
chemical  methods  to  synthesise  carbo- 
hydrate chains  that  confer  blood  group 
specificity,  research  that  will  increase 
the  understanding  of  how  carbo- 
hydrates on  living  cells  interact  with 
proteins;  Dr.  Mary  F.  Lyon,  Medical 
Research  Council  Radiobiology  Unit 
(Harwell,  Didcot,  Oxfordshire),  the 
first  to  recognize  the  phenomenon 
(now  known  as  Lyonization)  that 
although  normal  female  mammals 


Nielsen  team  reviews 
education, 
research  funding 


though  thorough,  has  "the  sting  of  the 
prosecuting  attorney”.  While 
Gladstone  "had  his  warts”,  says 
Conacher,  he  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  British  statesman  of  the 
century. 

The  other  contributors  to  the  volume 
are:  Richard  J.  Helmstadter,  Ann  P. 
Robson,  John  Kenyon,  Merrill  Distad 
(all  U of  T);  Patricia  Jalland  (Western 
Australian  Institute  of  Technology); 
Peter  T.  Marsh  (Syracuse);  K.A.P. 
Sandiford  (Manitoba);  Sue  Brown 
(British  Embassy  in  Washington,  DC) 
and  D.M.  Schreuder  (Sydney). 


have  two  X-chromosomes  in  their 
somatic  cells,  one  of  these  chromo- 
somes is  inactivated  during  embryonic 
development.  (A  visible  example  of 
Lyonization  is  the  tortoiseshell  cat 
whose  mottled  coat  colour  is  deter- 
mined by  genes  on  her  X-chromo- 
somes); and  Drs.  Mark  Ptashner 
Harvard  University,  and  Charles 
Yanofsy,  Stanford  University,  who 
have  uncovered  those  chemical  pro- 
cesses that  take  place  near  a gene  and 
dictate  whether  or  not  the  gene  will 
function. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  in 
Toronto  by  President  George  Connell 
on  Oct.  25;  the  winners  will  give  lec- 
tures at  the  University  on  Oct.  24  • 
and  25. 


Hart  House  warden 
on  Nielsen  task  force 

Hart  House  warden  Richard  Alway 
has  been  named  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s Task  Force  on  Culture  & Com- 
munications. On  leave  from  the  Uni- 
versity, Alway  is  serving  as  a member 
of  a panel,  drawn  equally  from  private 
and  public  sectors,  reviewing  and 
making  recommendations  on  107 
government  programs  in  the  cultural 
area  with  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$2.6  biljion. 

The  task  force  is  to  report  to  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Erik  Nielsen  in  the  fall 
on  programs  that  could  be  eliminated, 
consolidated  or  enhanced.  Among  pro- 
grams under  review  are  the  Canada 
Council,  Public  Archives  of  Canada, 
the  National  Library,  and  support  for 
Canadian  publishing. 

Alway,  a member  of  the  board  and 
executive  committee  of  National 
Museums  of  Canada  since  1979,  is  also 
chairman  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Canada. 


SGS  report  on  PhD  procedures 


1985  Gairdner  awards 


Bernhard  Cinader,  who  teaches 
medical  genetics,  clinical  biochemistry, 
medical  biophysics  and  immunology  at 
U of  T,  has  been  named  an  officer  of 
the  Order  of  Canada.  Cinader,  65,  is 
the  leader  of  an  interdisciplinary 
group  investigating  the  biological  basis 
of  aging.  Internationally  known  for  his 
research  in  the  field  of  immunology,  he 
is  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  and  a holder  of  the  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Biology,  the 
Queen’s  Silver  Jubilee  Medal  and  the 
Thomas  W.  Eadie  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  has  been  a member  of 
Governing  Council  since  1980. 


New  COU  head 


Alan  J.  Earp,  president  of  Brock  Uni- 
versity, has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities, 
succeeding  Alvin  Lee,  president  of 
McMaster.  Vice-chairman  is  Harry 
Arthurs,  president  of  York. 


Erik  Nielsen’s  task  force  reviewing 
federal  government  programs  has 
established  a study  team  on  education 
and  research.  Chaired  by  Benson 
Wilson,  head  of  the  Ontario  Manpower 
Commission  and  former  assistant 
deputy  minister  of  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Colleges  & l 1 ni versifies, 
the  team  will  review  all  federal  pro- 
grams in  support  of  education  and 
research,  including  EPF  arrange- 
ments and  funding  of  granting  coun- 
cils. Serving  with  Wilson  is  Roger 
( luindon,  former  rector  of  the  l Iniver- 
sity  of  Ottawa. 
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Guidelines  approved  for  video  display  terminals 


by  Janet  Dunbrack 

Guidelines  for  the  use  of  video  display 
terminals  (VDTs)  have  been  approved 
by  Alexander  Pathy,  vice-president, 
business  affairs,  and  issued  for  use 
throughout  the  University.  They  are 
intended  as  a reference  for  staff  who 
buy  new  equipment  and  furniture,  plan 
office  space  or  design  workstations 
using  VDTs. 

A new  personnel  policy  is  also  being 
developed  to  deal  with  personnel 
management  issues  posed  by  the  use 
of  VDTs.  Personnel  director  Eleanor 
DeWolf  said  the  new  policy  would 
cover  such  areas  as  job  design  to  pro- 
vide VDT  operators  more  control  over 
their  job  structure  and  scheduling; 
requests  for  other  work  by  pregnant 
women;  visual  testing  and  rest  breaks. 
Both  the  new  policy  and  the  guidelines 
will  be  published  in  the  Manual  of  Staff 
Policies,  which  currently  is  undergoing 
revision. 


The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
(COU)  has  established  a 16-member 
health  research  lobby  group  under  the 
chairmanship  of  U of  T health  sciences 
vice-provost  Charles  Hollenberg. 

Called  the  Ontario  Universities  Com- 
mittee on  Health  Research,  the  group 
is  composed  of  the  associate  deans  of 
research  from  the  five  Ontario  medical 
schools  as  well  as  representatives  from 
pharmacy,  nursing,  dentistry, 
[veterinary  medicine,  ophthalmology 
and  physical  and  occupational  therapy. 
Its  formation  is  described  in  a COU 
statement  as  “a  consequence  of  the 


College  award  for 
Charlotte  Caton 

Charlotte  Caton,  a staff  member  at 
Scarborough  College  for  14  years 
before  she  moved  to  the  Department 
of  Private  Funding,  has  been  named 
the  eighth  winner  of  the  Scarborough 
College  Honorary  Membership  Award, 
which  recognizes  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  life  and  development 
of  the  college.  During  her  years  there, 
she  held  positions  ranging  from 
chemistry  tutor  to  institutional  ad- 
vancement officer.  She  also  served  as 
secretary  of  the  art  committee  and  of 
the  cultural  affairs  committee.  She 
was  responsible  for  the  organization  of 
the  Library  Building  Campaign  and 
the  fundraising  events  that  followed 
from  it  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
growth  of  the  college  alumni 
association. 


Bill  proposes 
post-secondary 
education  council 

A hill  that  would  create  a post- 
secondary  education  council  will  be 
debated  by  the  House  of  Commons  this 
fall. 

MP  William  Rompkey  introduced 
l*u-  private  member’s  bill,  which  has 
received  first  reading.  The  proposed 
‘‘"uncil  would  be  a forum  for  discus- 
si°n  of  the  development  of  post- 
s,,condary  education  and  inter- 
J"  ovincial,  national  and  international 
education  questions. 


The  guidelines  deal  with  concerns  of 
VDT  operators,  such  as  radiation  and 
visual  problems;  they  also  recommend 
how  to  choose  equipment  and  design 
the  workplace  to  make  VDT  use  most 
comfortable  for  the  operator.  Appen- 
dices include  eye  and  relaxation  exer- 
cises for  operators,  and  notes  on 
posture  and  the  causes  of  discomfort. 

Among  the  recommendations  in  the 
guidelines: 

• eyes  can  be  rested  by  looking  at 
relatively  distant  objects  which  should 
be  visible  from  the  work  station. 
Backgrounds  with  distracting  patterns 
should  be  avoided 

• viewing  distance  between  screen  and 
eyes  should  be  between  410  and  800 
millimetres 

• characters  on  VDT  screens  should 
have  a minimum  height  of  three 
millimetres 

• keyboard  should  be  detachable  from 
the  screen  chassis  to  accommodate 


underfunding  of  research  space,  equip- 
ment and  personnel  over  the  past 
decade”. 

Finding  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
underfunding  problem  — through  the 
better  organization  of  health  research 
as  well  as  through  increased  revenues 
— is  the  main  ambition  of  the 
committee. 

‘‘I  think  it  will  be  a matter  of  de- 
fining needs  and  developing  strategies 
to  deal  with  them,”  explained 
Hollenberg  in  an  interview.  “For  ex- 
ample, nursing  research.  What  is 
research  in  nursing,  what  are  its  man- 
power requirements,  which  are  the 
funding  agencies  that  support 
research  in  nursing?" 

Hollenberg  emphasized  that  the 
committee’s  advice  will  cover  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  health  research  in  the 
province,  not  medical  and  dental 
research  alone. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  the 
group  is  assembling  an  "inventory”  of 
health  science  research  in  the  pro- 
vince, based  on  questionnaires  mailed 
to  universities  and  research  founda- 
tions. The  questions  concern  which 
areas  of  research  are  seen  by  ad- 
ministrators as  priorities  and  which 
funding  agencies  they  expect  to 
approach. 

"If  through  this  kind  of  organization 
we  can  spot  areas  of  effective  col- 
laboration and  research,"  said 
Hollenberg,  "we  will  make  this 
known." 

As  well  as  evaluating  the  general 
direction  and  quality  of  health 
research  in  the  province,  the  commit- 
tee hopes  to  investigate  new  sources  of 
funding  in  the  health  industry  and  find 
research  areas  that  would  benefit  from 
inter-university  cooperation. 

An  example  of  the  latter,  said 
Hollenberg,  is  non-institutional  health 
care  delivery  to  the  elderly.  "That 
could  very  easily  involve  a number  of 
different  disciplines  and  a number  of 
different  universities,”  Hollenberg 
said. 

The  committee  will  also  assess  the 
outlook  for  specific  research  thrusts, 
such  as  transplantation  and 
immunology. 

There  are  three  other  U of  T faculty 
members  on  the  committee:  associate 
dean  of  medicine  Harvey  Anderson, 
associate  dean  of  pharmacy  David 
Grant,  and  SGS  associate  dean  of  life 
sciences  Tony  Melcher,  who  is 
representing  dentistry. 


needs  of  individual  operators 

• chairs  should  have  no  arm  rests  but 
should  be  equipped  with  an  adjustable 
back  rest 

• to  reduce  noise,  high-speed  printers 
should  be  located  away  from  VDTs 

• VDTs  should  not  be  placed  against 
bright  backgrounds  such  as  windows 
or  white  walls 

• light  fixtures  should  be  placed  to 
avoid  glare  and  indirect  lighting 
systems  considered 

Staff  association  president  David 
Askew  called  the  guidelines  "a  good 
starting  point”.  They  cover  the  essen- 
tials, he  said,  but  still  leave  unresolved 
the  questions  of  precise  rest  breaks, 
prescription  eye  care,  alternate  work 
for  pregnant  women  and  routine 
maintenance  of  VDT  units. 

The  guidelines  suggest  that  sched- 
uling and  length  of  rest  breaks  be 
"informal”;  Askew  would  like  to  see 
them  scheduled. 

Professor  J.W.  Smith,  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Occupational 
Health  & Safety,  and  now  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Chemical  Engin- 
eering & Applied  Chemistry,  headed 
the  group  that  prepared  the  guide- 
lines. He  said  the  group  considered 
rest  breaks  to  be  "an  absolute  require- 
ment", with  their  frequency  de- 
pending on  the  intensity  of  VDT  use. 
Breaks  should  be  frequent  and  short, 
he  said.  “No  scheduled  breaks  were 
set  out  by  the  guidelines  because  pre- 
determined breaks  may  not  come  at 
the  time  of  greatest  benefit.  There  was 
also  a fear  that  workers  might  accum- 
ulate breaks  rather  than  taking  them.” 

Far-sighted  people  who  wear 
bifocals  may  find  VDT  work  "very 
difficult  and  fatiguing" , say  the 
guidelines.  The  staff  association  com 
tends  that  if  special  glasses  are  needed 
for  VDT  work,  the  University  should 
pay  for  them.  DeWolf  said  that  some 
employees  may  have  to  buy  special 
eyeglasses  for  the  distances  involved 
in  VDT  work,  but  that  such  a need  is 
“personal  to  the  employee”  and  not 
the  University’s  responsibility. 


Although  the  guidelines  state  that 
VDT  radiation  is  low  and  does  not  con- 
stitute a health  hazard,  the  staff 
association  wants  pregnant  women  to 
have  the  option  of  being  assigned  to 
other  work. 

The  guidelines’  discussion  of  VDTs 
and  pregnancy  was  intended  to  allay 
fears  caused  by  publicity  about 
abnormal  births,  Smith  said.  “All 
evidence,  including  that  from  the 
union  movement,  shows  no  link.  A 
danger  exists  of  attributing  abnor- 
malities, which  happen  anyway  in  10 
to  15  percent  of  births,  to  VDT  use." 
Smith  rejected  as  unacceptable  the  use 
of  lead  aprons,  which  have  been  pro- 
posed in  media  reports  as  a protection 
for  pregnant  women.  Recent  medical 
opinion  is  that  the  apron  weight  could 
damage  the  fetus,  he  said. 

The  guidelines  do  not  deal  with 
routine  maintenance  of  VDT  units,  a 
practice  that  the  staff  association  says 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  radiation  leakage.  DeWolf 
said  the  personnel  policy  would  men- 
tion the  need  for  proper  maintenance, 
but  that  monitoring  was  the  respon- 
sibility of  occupational  health  and 
safety.  Occupational  health  and  safety 
manager  Chris  McNeill  said  that  radia- 
tion is  not  a problem,  and  that  there  is 
no  significant  age  deterioration  of 
equipment  that  could  lead  to  leakage. 
Employees  who  are  concerned  about 
radiation,  however,  can  ask  for  their 
VDTs  to  be  checked  by  calling 
McNeill’s  office.  During  the  past  two 
years,  between  400  and  500  units  have 
been  checked;  in  all  cases,  any  emis- 
sions have  been  below  background 
levels  of  radiation. 

Discussions  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  staff  association  on  VDT 
use  have  been  going  on  for  more  than 
two  years.  In  1983,  UTSA  published 
its  own  set  of  VDT  guidelines  and  the 
administration  drafted  a policy  on 
VDT  use  which  was  never  imple- 
mented. The  new  guidelines  were 
discussed  in  joint  meetings  last  fall. 


COU  creates  lobby  group  to 
increase  health  research  funding 


University 
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Canada  Council  Killam 
Programs 

Those  interested  in  applying 
for  a Killam  fellowship  for 
1986-87,  but  who  have  not 
yet  done  so,  will  he  inter- 
ested to  note  that  in  this  first 
year  of  the  new  deadline 
(May  30)  the  program  is 
willing  to  accept  late 
submissions. 

For  further  information 
and  application  forms,  please 
contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 
Canada  Mortgage  & 
Housing 

CMHC  has  notified  ORA  that 
no  new  applications  are 
being  accepted  at  this  time. 
Further  information  will  be 
provided  when  funding 
becomes  available. 

Canadian  National 
Sportsmen’s  Fund 
ORA  has  been  informed  that 
funds  available  will  be  tem- 
porarily reduced  this  year. 
Existing  awards  will  con- 
tinue, but  there  will  be  no 
new  funding  for  1986-87. 

This  moratorium  on  funding 
until  1987  will  affect  the 
following  programs:  awards 
for  research,  conservation 
scholarships,  and  post- 
doctoral fellowships. 

Further  information  will 
be  provided  when  funding 
becomes  available. 

Leukemia  Society  of 
America  Inc. 

The  Leukemia  Society  of 
America  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  1986  grants 
to  encourage  research  at 
both  the  basic  science  and 
clinical  levels  in  the  fields  of 
leukemia  and  related 
diseases.  Investigators  are 
advised,  however,  that  the 
society  will  accept  only  one 


application  in  each  grant 
category  from  any  one 
department  or  faculty  spon- 
sor. The  deadline  is 
September  1 . 

Further  information  and 
application  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained from  ORA,  978-2163. 
Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research 
Council 

NSERC  has  decided  to  pur- 
sue all  of  the  programs  in  the 
normal  fashion  for  the  up- 
coming competition. 
However,  investigators 
should  be  aware  of  certain 
problem  areas.  The  council 
faces  a very  difficult  finan- 
cial situation  at  the  present 
time.  There  are  no  funds 
available  for  equipment 
grant  applications  of  all 
types  for  the  1986-87  grant 
year  and  the  budget  for 
the  university-industry 
program  will  be  exhausted 
by  the  fall.  The  council  is  op- 
timistic, however,  that  funds 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  fall 
to  continue  these  programs. 
University-Industry 
Program 
Through  some  re- 
arrangements of  budget 
allocation,  the  council  has 
been  able  to  increase  the 
1985-86  budget  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  will  enable 
NSERC  to  respond 
favourably  to  the  vast 
majority  of  proposals  which 
will  be  recommended  for 
funding  between  now  and 
the  fall.  Applications  may  be 
submitted  at  any  time,  and 
investigators  are  encouraged 
to  apply  to  this  program. 
University  Research  Fellow 
Program 

NSERC  has  informed  the 


University  that  changes  will 
be  made^o  the  nomination 
procedures  for  university 
research  fellows.  ORA  will 
advise  departments  of  these 
changes  as  soon  as  details 
are  received. 

Technology  Transfer 
Handbook 

NSERC  has  prepared  a 
Technology  Transfer  Hand- 
book for  university  resear- 
chers who  are  interested  in 
commercializing  the  results 
of  their  NSERC-funded 
research.  Copies  have  been 
sent  to  chairmen,  deans  and 
directors,  additional  copies 
are  available  from  ORA. 
1986-87  Guide  & Application 
Forms 

A supply  of  NSERC  guides 
and  forms  will  be  received 
during  the  first  week  of 
September  and  distribution 
to  departments  will  be  made 
at  that  time. 

For  further  information 
on  any  of  these  program 
changes,  please  contact  ORA 
at  978-2163. 

Secretary  of  State  — 

Bora  Laskin  Fellowship 
This  fellowship,  awarded  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
administered  by  SSHRC,  has 
been  established  to  en- 
courage research  in  the  area 
of  human  rights.  The 
fellowship  is  valued  at 
$45,000  with  up  to  an 
additional  $10,000  for  travel 
and  research  expenses.  The 
deadline  for  applications  for 
1986-87  is  October  1 at 
SSHRC. 

For  further  information 
and  applications  forms, 
please  contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 


CREDIT  UNION 


Term 

Deposits 

This  may  interest  you! 


Security 


Selecting  the  right  investment  for 
your  savings  takes  careful  con- 
sideration. You  should  look  for  a 
healthy  return  that  you  can  depend 
on.  You  will  want  an  investment  that 
offers  security.  And  you’ll  feel  most 
comfortable  dealing  with  a financial 
institution  that  takes  an  interest  in 
you  as  well  as  your  money. 

For  all  these  reasons,  a Term 
Deposit  with  your  Credit  Union  is 
the  right  investment.  Serving  your 
needs  is  what  we’re  all  about.  And 
your  interest  is  our  first  concern. 


When  you’re  planning  for  a secure 
future,  plan  on  Credit  Union  Term 
Deposits. 

Growth 

Higher  interest  rates  paid  on 
Credit  Union  Term  Deposits  can  help 
you  realize  your  savings  goals 
sooner.  Terms  can  range  from  one 
month  to  several  years,  so  that  you 
can  arrange  to  have  your  money 
ready  when  you  need  it. 

Because  you  are  a member  and  an 
owner,  you’ll  find  we  take  a personal 
interest  in  your  future. 

So  when  you’fe  setting  a goal,  set 
your  mind  on  UNICOLL. 


*UNICOLL  CREDIT  UNION 

245  COLLEGE  ST.  (AT  SPADINA), 

TORONTO  M5T1R  5 
978-5505 

'Univeraliei  and  Colleges  Credit  Union  Member  of  Ontario  Share  and  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Social  Sciences  & 
Humanities  Research 
Council 

Lea  ve  Fellowships 
SSHRC  has  announced  a 
change  in  the  application 
procedures  for  leave 
fellowships  1986-87.  Each 
application  package  will  con- 
tain three  numbered 
envelopes,  two  project 
assessment  forms  and  one 
personal  appraisal  form. 

The  applicant  is  to  send  the 
numbered  forms  and  self- 
addressed  envelopes  to  the 
appraiser  and  assessors  of 
his/her  choice.  Personal 
appraisals  may  come  from  in- 
side the  University,  but  pro- 
ject assessments  must  come 
from  someone  outside  U of  T 
who  is  an  acknowledged 
specialist  in  the  proposed 
area  of  research. 

The  completed  forms  are 
to  be  sent  back  to  the  appli- 
cant, sealed  in  the  envelopes 
provided,  and  then  included 
in  the  application  package 
submitted  to  SSHRC  by  the 
October  1 deadline. 

In  order  to  avoid  last 
minute  difficulties,  we 
suggest  that  interested  fac- 
ulty members  contact  their 
prospective  assessors  and 
appraisers  now  and  confirm 
arrangements  for  the  speedy 
completion  and  return  of 
these  forms. 

Application  forms  should 
arrive  at  the  University 
shortly.  Departments  will  be 
notified  immediately  of  any 
changes  in  the  deadline  date. 

Aid  to  Learned  Journals 
The  council  has  announced 
that  the  moratorium  on  new 
applications  to  this  program 
has  been  lifted.  Application 
materials  will  be  sent  to 
journals  oy  SSHRC  in 
August  and  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  council  for  an 
October  U deadline.  Results 
will  be  announced  in 
February  1986. 

For  further  information  on 
these  two  programs,  please 
contact  SSHRC  at 
(613)  992-5129. 

U of  T Overhead  Policy 
The  University’s  policy  with 
respect  to  overhead  on  con- 
tract proposals  has  been 
amended  from  30  percent  of 
total  direct  costs  to  65  per- 
cent of  salaries  and  wages 
and  two  percent  of  travel 
and  living  expenses.  This 
revised  rate  is  consistent 
with  the  new  rates  recently 
negotiated  with  the  Cana- 
dian government. 

The  rate  for  proposals  to 
the  United  States  federal 
government  will  remain  at 
45  percent  of  total  direct 
costs.  The  rates  for  the 
Ontario  government  will  re- 
main at  30  percent  of  total 
direct  costs. 

Whitehall  Foundation  Inc. 

The  foundation  offers 
research  grants  and  grants- 
in-aid  in  the  life  sciences 
disciplines.  The  following 
areas  are  those  currently 
selected  by  the  foundation 
for  consideration: 


Plant  physiology,  develop- 
ment, genetics  and  ecology; 
Ecology  and  population 
biology; 

Invertebrate 

neurophysiology; 

Animal  behavior  and 
ethology; 

Taxonomy  and  phylogeny. 

Research  grants  are 
available  to  scientists  of  all 
ages  and  applications  will  be 
judged  on  the  scientific  merit  . 
of  the  proposal  and  evidence 
of  the  competence  of  the 
applicant.  Grants-in-aid  are 
open  to  young  investigators 
who  have  not  yet  established 
formal  funding. 

Deadlines  are  three  times  a 
year,  September  1 , 

December  1,  and  March  1. 

Information  on  application 
procedures  and  program 
guidelines  mav  be  obtained 
from  ORA  at  978-2163. 
Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 
Alberta  Workers'  Health, 
Safety  & Compensation 
(Heritage  Grant  Program)  — 
research  grants: 

September  1 . 

Alcoholic  Beverage 
Medical  Research  Founda- 
tion — research  grants: 
September  15. 

(Supersedes  information  in 
Bulletin  of  July  22.) 

Arthritis  Society  — 
research  grants,  personnel 
awards:  October  15 
Canada  Mortgage  & 
Housing  — no  new  applica- 
tions are  being  accepted  at 
this  time. 

(Supersedes  information  in 
Bulletin  of  July  22. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  — research 
grants,  personnel  awards: 
October  1 . 

Canadian  Geriatrics 
Research  Society  — research 
grants:  October  1 . 

Canadian  Heart  Founda- 
tion — annual  research 
grants,  research  scholar- 
ships, research  in  profes- 
sional education,  term 
research  grants,  visiting 
scientists:  September  15. 

Cancer  Research  Institute 
Inc.  (US)  — fellowships: 
October  1 . 

J.H.  Cummings  Founda- 
tion — for  applicants  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine: 
deadline  at  the  research 
office  of  the  faculty, 

October  15] 

deadline  for  applications  at 
ORA  from  investigators  out- 
side the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
November  1. 

Parker  B.  Francis  Founda- 
tion — fellowships: 

September  15. 

Anna  Fuller  Fund  — 
fellowships,  research  grants: 
October  1 . 

JtS.  Guggenheim  Founda- 
tion — fellowships  (contact 
agency  directly):  October  1. 

International  Union 
Against  Cancer  — 
fellowships:  October  1 . 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion (US)  — personnel 
awards:  October  1. 


Kidney  Foundation  of 
Canada  — research  grants: 
October  15. 

Labour  Canada  — 
technology  impact  research 
fund  (please  note  change): 
September  23. 

Leukemia  Society  of 
America  Inc.  — fellows, 
special  fellows,  scholar 
grants:  September  1. 

March  of  Dimes  (US)  — 
research  grants  (social  and 
behavioural  sciences): 
September  1 ; 
basic  research  grants: 

October  1. 

Medical  Research  Council 
(MRC)  — group  grants 
(renewals  only  — intent), 
program  grants  (intent), 
workshops  and  symposia: 
September  1 ; 

visiting  scientists:  October  1. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
of  Canada  — fellowships, 
studentships,  research 
grants,  career  development: 
October  1. 

National  Institute  on  Men- 
tal Retardation  (NIMR)  — 
faculty  research  grants: 
August  30. 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  September  SO. 

Physicians’  Services  Inc. 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  October  21. 

Secretary  of  State  — Bora 
Laskin  fellowships: 

October  1 . 

Conn  Smythe  Research 
Foundation  — fellowships, 
project  grants,  research 
training  grants:  October  15. 

SSHRC  - Research 
Grants  Division  — standard 
research  grants:  October  15] 
Research  Communications 
Division  — aid  to  occasional 
scholarly  conferences  in 
Canada  (March-June): 

October  SO] 

International  Relations  Divu 
sion  — travel  grants  to  inter- 
national conferences, aid  to 
international  secretariats  in 
Canada,  grants  to  lecture 
abroad,  grants  for  interna- 
tional collaborative  research 
(consultations  or  joint  inter- 
national seminars),  bilateral 
exchange  programs  (with 
France,  Japan, Hungary, 
China  or  the  USSR): 

October  1 ; 

grants  for  visitjng  foreign 
scholars,  internal  ORA 
deadline:  September  IS  (at 
SSHRC:  October  1)\ 
Fellowships  Division  — leave 
fellowships:  October  1. 

U of  T — Connaught 
special  research  program 
grants:  September  12] 
Connaught  senior 
fellowships  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences: 

October  1 . 

Whitehall  Foundation  Inc. 
(US)  — life  sciences  — 
research  grants,  grants-in- 
aid:  Sejdember  1. 
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August 

Promoting  Native  Writing  Systems 
in  Canada,  edited  by  Barbara 
Burnaby  (OISE  Press;  222  pages; 
$19.95).  This  book  consists  of  20 
papers  — five  by  Native  speakers  — 
which  include  historical  and 
ethnographic  analyses  of  Native 
literacy;  issues  regarding  choice  and 
standardization  among  competing 
orthographies;  psycho-pedagogical 
concerns  in  Native  literacy  teaching; 
and  methods  and  strategies  for 
teaching  Native  literacy  to  both 
children  and  adults. 

Toeing  the  Lines:  Women  and  Party 
Politics  in  English  Canada,  Sylvia  B. 
Bashevkin  (U  of  T Press;  256  pages; 
$27.50  cloth,  $12.95  paper).  From  ex- 
tensive archival  material  and  inter- 
views with  contemporary  women, 
Bashevkin  analyses  the  experiences  of 
women  in  English-Canadian  political 
parties.  She  finds  that  today,  as  in  the 
past,  women  remain  vastly  under- 
represented in  the  upper  echelons  of 
power  and  influence  within  party 
structures. 


July 

A Military  History  of  Canada, 

Desmond  Morton  (Hurtig  Publishers 
Ltd.;  384  pages;  $19.95).  Morton’s 
thesis  is  that  Canada  has  been  shaped, 
divided,  and  transformed  by  war.  He 
shows  how  the  country’s  military  ex- 
perience has  affected  every  generation 
from  the  earliest  days  of  Native  war- 
fare throughout  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies and  into  the  world  war  and  Cold 
War  eras. 

Explanation,  Causation  and  Deduc- 
tion, Fred  Wilson  (D.  Reidel 
Publishing;  385  pages;  $49  US). 

Wilson  argues  that  a Humean  versioft 
of  the  deductive-nomological  model  of 
explanation  is  the  correct  account  of 
both  scientific  and  causal  explanations; 
and  that  recent  criticisms  of  the  model 
fail  to  show  either  that  there  are 
causal  explanations  that  are  not  deduc- 
tive, or  that  there  are  scientific  ex- 
planations that  are  not  deductive,  or 
that  there  are  deductions  from  laws 
that  are  neither  causal  nor  scientific 
explanations,  or  that  there  are  causal 
explanations  that  involve  no  deduc- 
tions from  laws.  The  upshot  is  that  re- 
cent claims  about  the  death  of 
positivism  are  premature. 

Understanding  Dental  Caries: 
Prevention,  Volume  II,  Gordon 
Nikiforuk  (S.  Karger  AG;  300  pages; 
$34.75  US).  This  volume  offers  prac- 
tical instruction  in  the  clinical  preven- 
tion of  caries.  Subjects  covered  include 
the  importance  of  fluorides  in  preven- 
tive dentistry;  new  research  on  sugar 
substitutes  and  food  additives;  current 
thinking  on  the  potential  impact  of  a 
caries  vaccine;  and  the  practical  im- 
plications of  the  dramatic  decline  in 
caries  prevalence  in  the  western 
world. 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Inter- 
ested applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity 
postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in 
brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Steve  Dyce,  978-5468; 

(3)  Varujan  Gharakhanian,  978-4419;  (5)  Christine  Marchese, 
978-4834;  (7)  Maureen  Brown,  978-4312;  (8)  Mirella  Taiariol, 
978-7252;  (9)  Lisa  Raftis,  978-2112. 


Clerk  III 

($15,930-  18,740-21,550) 
Commerce  (7),  Central 
Services  (5) 

Clerk  Typist  III 
($15,930-  18,740-21,550) 
Graduate  Studies  (1),  Dic- 
tionary of  Canadian 
Biography  (5),  Zoology  (7), 
Economics  (7) 

Secretary  I 

($15,930-  18,740-21,550) 
Royal  Conservatory  (1), 
Anatomy,  60  percent  full- 
time (9) 

Secretary  II 

($17,470  - 20,550  - 23,630) 
Research  Administration  (1), 
Royal  Conservatory  (1), 
Private  Funding,  one  year 
contract  (8),  Zoology  (7), 
Political  Science  (2) 

Secretary  III 

($19,450-  22,880-26,310) 
Physical  Plant  (1),  Pathology 
(1),  Vice-President 
(Research)  (1) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 
($19,450  - 22,880  - 26,310) 
Hart  House  (3) 

Laboratory  Technician  I 
($15,930  — 18,740  — 21,550) 
Ophthalmology  (1) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($19,450  - 22,880  - 26,310) 
Pathology  (1),  Medicine  (1), 
Ophthalmology  (1),  Chemical 


Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry  (5),  Medical 
Genetics  (9),  Clinical 
Biochemistry  (1) 

Laboratory  Technician  III 
($21,480-25,270-29,060) 
Zoology  (7) 

Animal  Surgical 
Technician  II 

($17,470  - 20,550  - 23,630) 
Surgery (1) 

Laboratory  Animal 
Technician  IV 
($26,440-31,110-35.780) 
Zoology  (7) 

Engineering  Technologist  I 
($18,460-21,720-24,980) 
Technical  & Scientific  Ser- 
vices, Faculty  of  Medicine  (5) 

Craftsman  II 

($21,480  - 25,270  - 29,060) 
Geology  (7) 

Audio  Visual  Technician  II 
($17,470-20,550-23,630) 
Library  & Information 
Science  (9) 

Library  Technician  III 

($14,510-  17,070-  19,630) 
Music  (1) 

Computer  Operator  II 

($19,450-22,880-26,310) 
Physics,  80  percent  full-time 

(7) 

Applications  Programmer 
Analyst  I 

($19,450  - 22.880  - 26,310) 
Library  & Information 
Science  (9) 


Applications  Programmer 
Analyst  II 

($23,850  - 28,060  - 32,270) 
Library  & Information 
Science  (9) 

Applications  Programmer 
Analyst  III 

($29,380  - 34.570  - 39,760) 
Academic  Statistics  & 
Records  (1) 

Applications  Programmer 
Analyst  IV 

($36,220-42,610-49,000) 
Computing  Services  (3) 

Systems  Software  Pro- 
grammer II 

($29,380-24.510-39.760) 
Computer  Systems  Research 
Institute  (3) 

Placement  Officer 
($17,470-20,550-23,630) 
Career  Centre  (2) 
Admissions  Officer  & 
Assistant  Liaison  Officer 
($23,850  - 28,060  - 32,270) 
Admissions  (2) 

Postmaster  & Manager  of 
Mail  Services 

($25,190-29,630-34,070) 
Central  Services  (3) 
Information  Officer 
($26,440-  31,110-35.780) 
Faculty  of  Music  (1) 
Registered  Nurse  I 
($23,850  - 28,060  - 32,270) 
Dentistry,  50  percent  full- 
time (8) 

Senior  Control  Technician 

($27,940  - 32.870  - 37,800) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Associate  Secretary 
($34,400  - 40,470  - 46,540) 
Graduate  Studies  (1) 


Erindale  history  professor  Desmond  Morton  describes  how  Canada  has  been  shaped  by 
war,  in  his  new  book  A Military  History  of  Canada  published  this  summer.  Seen  here, 
Canadian  soldiers  in  the  trenches,  September  1 91 6 (Public  Archives  of  Canada). 


PhD  Orals 


Tuesday  August  20 
Raafat  Emil  Fahmy  Fahim, 
Department  of  Biochemistry, 
“Structural  Features  of  Rat 
Intestinal  Goblet  Cell 
Mucin."  Prof.  J.  Forstner. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  August  21 
David  Ronald  Hudak, 
Department  of  Physics, 
"Precipitation  Process  in 
Natural  and  Seeded  Cumulus 
Clouds  and  an  Assessment  of 
the  Rain  Enhancement 
Potential  in  Southern 
Africa.”  Prof.  R.  List.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Thursday,  August  22 
Steven  J.  Thorpe,  Depart- 
ment of  Metallurgy  & 
Materials  Science,  "Local- 
ized Corrosion  and  Auger 
Studies  of  a Nickel-Base 
Metal-Metalloid  Glass.” 

Profs.  K.T.  Aust  and  B. 
Ramaswami.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 
Friday,  August  23 
Susana  Welbourn,  Faculty  of 
Social  Work,  "The  Nature  of 
Executive  Work  in  Social 
Service  Organizations.” 

Prof.  S.  Olyan.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


Wednesday,  August  28 
Bensiyon  Benhabib,  Depart- 
ment of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  "Kinematic 
Analysis  and  Optimal  Motion 
Trajectory  Planning  of 
Redundant  Manipulators." 
Prof.  R.G.  Fenton.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Frederick  James  Northrup, 
Department  of  Chemistry, 
“Applications  of  Vacuum 
Ultraviolet  Laser  Induced 
Fluorescence  to  Studies  of 
Molecular  Dynamics.”  Prof. 
J.G.  Polanyi.  Room  301,  65 
St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 
Tuesday.  September  3 
Chang  Joon  Park,  Depart- 
ment of  Aerospace  Science  & 
Engineering,  “Feasibility 
Study  of  an  ETV/I PC/MS 
System."  Prof.  J.B.  French. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Thursday,  September  5 
Elizabeth  M.  Elliott,  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Biophysics, 
"The  a-Tubulin  Gene  Family 
of  Chinese  Hamster  Ovary 
Cells."  Prof.  V.  Ling.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St..  9 a.m. 


Chong  Kim  Wong,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  "Feeding, 
Mouthpart  Morphology,  and 
Swimming  Behavior  in 
Omnivorous  Calanoid 
Copepods."  Prof.  W.G. 
Sprules.  Room  301,  65  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Dik  Lun  Lee,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  “The 
Design  and  Evaluation  of  a 
Text  Retrieval  Machine  for 
Large  Databases."  Prof. 
F.H.  Lochovsky.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  1 p.m. 
Friday,  September  6 
Maurice  Stephen  O’Sullivan, 
Department  of  Physics, 
"Measurement  of  the  Stark 
Effect  in  Rb  Using  Doppler- 
Free  Spectroscopy."  Prof. 
B.P.  Stoicheff.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 
Tuesday,  September  10 
Stephan  Lewandowsky, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Priming  in  Recognition 
Memory  for  Categorize'd 
Lists."  Prof.  B.B.  Murdock. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 


Governing  Council  by-election 
teaching  staff  constituency  IA 


Nominations  open  Monday, 

September  9 for  the  election  to  the 
Governing  Council  of  a representative 
of  Teaching  Staff  Constituency  I A. 

The  successful  candidate  will  hold  of- 
fice until  June  30,  1986. 

Nominations  will  close  at  noon, 
Friday,  September  20.  This  election  is 
conducted  by  the  Governing  Council 
under  the  authority  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Act',  1971  as  amended. 

“Teaching  Staff”  means  the 
employees  of  the  University,  Univer- 
sity College,  the  constituent  colleges 
and  the  arts  and  science  faculties  of 
the  federated  universities  who  hold  the 
academic  rank  of  professor,  associate 
professor,  assistant  professor,  full- 
time lecturer  or  part-time  lecturer, 
unless  such  part-time  lecturer  is 
registered  as  a student,  or  who  hold 


any  other  rank  created  by  the  Gov- 
erning Council  and  designated  by  it  as 
an  academic  rank  for  the  purposes  of 
this  clause.  The  Governing  Council  has 
designated  the  categories  of  tutor  and 
senior  tutor  as  equivalent  to  that  of 
lecturer  for  the  Governing  Council 
elections.  (Lecturer  includes  associates 
and  clinical  teachers  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  and  associates  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Dentistry.) 

Constituency  I A includes  all 
teaching  staff  members  who  hold  their 
major  appointments  in  the  federated 
universities. 

Copies  of  the  Election  Guidelines 
and  nomination  forms  are  available  at 
the  Governing  Council  Secretariat, 
room  106,  Simcoe  Hall.  Enquiries  may 
be  directed  to  Susan  Girard  at 
978-6576. 
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Lectures 

In  Quires  and  Places  where 
They  Sing:  The  English 
Cathedral  Tradition. 

Monday,  September  9, 
Tuesday,  September  lOand 
Wednesday,  September  1 1 
Sir  David  Willcocks.  Royal 
College  of  Music:  1985  - 
Larkin-Stuart  lectures. 
Walter  Hall.  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  8 p.m. 
(Trinity  College) 


Exhibitions 

Erindale  College. 

To  August  23 
Permanent  collection. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday- 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday-Sunday,  12  noon  to 
5 p.m. 

Please  note  new  gallery 
hours. 


Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture. 

To  September  5 
Student  work  from  BArch 
and  BLA  programs. 

230  College  Street. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday- 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Colloquium 

The  Selective  Synthesis  of 
Heterocycles  Using 
Ambident  Nucleophiles. 

TuescLay+August  20 
Prof.  Choji  Kashima,  Univer- 
sity of  Tsukuha.  428  Lash 
Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 


Lily  from  Dietrich  Dorsten's  Botanicon,  Continens  Herban/m, 
Aliorvmqve  Simplicium  (1540)  in  exhibition  of  botanical 
illustration  at  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library. 


Robarts  Library. 

To  September  25 
A Decade  in  the  Life  of  a 
Woman,  paintings  by 
Yolande  Porter.  Main  display 


Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Libary 

To  October  !, 

Botanical  illustration. 
Hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 

Meaning  and  Reality. 

Tuesday,  A ugusl  20  to 
Friday,  August  23 
International  conference, 
third  biennial  meeting  of  the 
Institute  for  Ultimate  Reali- 
ty and  Meaning. 

Topics  include:  Time  and 
Envisioning  the  Future,  Art, 
Latin-American  Cultural 
Situation,  Afro-Asian  Views, 
Technology  and  Alienation, 
Ayatollah  Khomeini,  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua,  Michael 
Polanyi,  The  Barmen 
Declaration,  Social  Science 
Study  of  Religion  Anew, 
Mathematical  Complexity 
and  Understanding  of  Fun- 
damental Physics.  Fourier 
Transforms  and  Complimen- 
tarity  in  Nature,  and 
Research  Directions  in 
Botany  and  Values  Involved. 
Keynote  speech,  Technology 
and  Alienation,  Prof. 
Abraham  Rotstein,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics. 

Medical  Sciences  Building. 
Registration  in  lobby  from 
4 p.m.  Tuesday. 

Registration  fee  $40, 
students  and  senior  citizens 
$20. 

Information  and  program: 
Regis  College  Library, 
922-51,7 U. 


Second  International 
Conference  on  Illness 
Behaviour. 

Thursday,  A ugust  22  to 
Saturday,  August  21, 

Issues  in  management, 
clinical  evaluation  and  treat- 
ment of  chronic  illness. 
Information:  Dr.  Sean 
McHugh,  Gut  Behaviour 
Unit.  Toronto  Western 
Hospital,  363-0158. 

(Faculty  of  Medicine) 


Looking  for  a flavourful,  different 
meal  just  10  minutes  away? 

Come  to  siw-s mt  Restaurant 


• Serving  authentic  Thai  food  every  day 
lunch  ($3.95)  and  dinner 

• V2  block  east  of  Christie  Subway  Station 

• Municipal  parking  at  rear 


700  Bloor  St.W. 


532-7489 


Miscellany 

Hart  House  Chorus 
Auditions. 

Monday,  September  9 
Wednesday,  September  1 1 and 
Monday,  September  16 
Director  John  Tuttle. 
Membership  open  to 
students,  faculty,  staff  and 
alumni.  Hart  House.  7 to 
10  p.m. 

Information:  Sandi 
Macdonald,  71,2-81,69. 


Koffler  Student  Services 
Centre  and  Bookroom 
Tours. 

Wednesday,  August  21 
Thursday,  A ugust  22 
Wednesday,  August  28  and 
Thursday,  August  29 
Tours  for  University  staff. 
Koffler  Student  Services 
Centre,  214  College  St. 

12  noon  and  1 p.m. 

To  sign  up  please  call 
586-7960. 


Any  doubts  about  the  esthetic  merits 
of  Heather  Cooper’s  painting 
(above)  for  University  of  Guelph 
posters  and  advertising  have  van- 
ished in  the  wake  of  a survey  con- 
ducted for  the  university  by  PE  AC 
Media  Research  Inc.  Not  only  did 
72  percent  of  high  school  students 
contacted  favour  its  continued  use, 
but  teachers  reported  that  it  is  the 
most-stolen  poster  off  school  hallway 
walls. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  poster 
reinforces  the  public  perception  of 
Guelph  as  an  agriculture  and  vet- 
erinary medicine  specialist  institu- 
tion — an  image  the  university  is 
apparently  at  some  pains  to  dispel. 
Get  a new  poster,  say  the  commun- 
ications consultants,  one  that  better 
reflects  Guelph’s  “multi-faceted” 
character. 

Point-blank  questions  about 
Guelph’s  image  confirmed  that 
people  still  regard  it  as  strong  in 
biological  sciences  but  otherwise 
average  (though  most  teachers 
described  the  faculty  as  “above 
average”).  The  universities  most 
often  cited  as  academically  superior? 
Western,  Queen’s,  Waterloo  and 
Toronto. 


While  the  Science  Council  of  Canada 
was  waiting  for  confirmation  that  its 
$5  million  budget  would  be  slashed 
in  half,  science  minister  Tom  Siddon 
issued  a press  release  announcing 
the  council  will  be  consulted  more 
often  and  “will  enjoy  more  influ- 
ence” in  future  over  science  and 
technology  policy.  The  bad  financial 
news  was  tucked  in  discreetly  at  the 
end  of  the  two-page  release.  The 
minister  did  admit,  however,  that 
meeting  its  new  responsibilities  on 
less  money  will  be  a “challenge”  for 
the  council. 

* 

Chaviva  Hosek,  Victoria  College 
English  professor,  past  chairman  of 
the  Adademic  Affairs  Committee, 
president  of  the  National  Action 
Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women 
and  soon  to  be  financial  whiz,  began 
work  this  morning  with  manage- 
ment consulting  firm  Woods  Gordon 
as  coordinator  of  a new  marketing 
program  to  manage  pension  fund 
liabilities.  She  hopes  to  include 
U of  T among  her  customers. 

The  road  to  Bay  Street  began  at 
last  year’s  Couchiching  Conference, 
when  Hosek  was  approached  by  a 
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Q:  How  much  will  the  Travel  Card 
cost  me? 

A:  The  University  will  pay  the  fee. 
You  will  not  be  billed  for  it,  and  it 
will  not  be  charged  to  your 
department. 

Sounds  good?  A lot  of  people  think 
so,  according  to  Ruthanne  Cohn, 
travel  coordinator  at  the  purchasing 
department,  who  has  been  fielding 
dozens  of  calls  daily  since  a brochure 
appeared  on  campus  three  weeks 
ago  announcing  the  University  of 
Toronto  American  Express  Card. 
Deans  and  administrative  assistants, 
principals  and  lab  technicians  — 
anyone  who  does  some  travelling  on 
the  job  — are  applying  for  the  card, 
which  is  being  introduced  to 
eliminate  the  cumbersome  business 
of  arranging  cash  advances  for 
business  travel. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  card  is  to 
be  used  for  University  business  only, 
as  the  brochure  advises  users  in  bold 
capital  letters.  Moreover,  card- 
holders still  are  directly  responsible 
to  American  Express  for  keeping 
the  accounts  current,  and  still  must 
submit  receipts  to  the  University  for 
car  rentals,  airline  tickets,  hotel 
stays,  meals,  etc.,  for 
reimbursement. 

When  will  somebody  invent  the 
truly  perfect  card? 


If  you  don’t  qualify  for  an  American 
Express  card,  perhaps  you’ll  settle 
for  a CARDMECH,  available  from 
the  photoduplication  booths  in  the 
Robarts,  science  and  medicine,  and 
engineering  libraries.  Ten  dollars  in 
cold  cash  will  give  you  a card  with 
precisely  that  much  buying  power  on 
the  library’s  public  photocopy 
machines.  For  the  time  being  you’ll 
have  to  cue  up  behind  patrons 
employing  the  outmoded  nickel-and- 
dime  method,  but  soon  there  will  be 
machines  catering  to  cardholders  I 
only.  You  can  keep  the  cards  as  long 
as  you  please,  and  then  claim  a $2 
refund  — in  effect,  a 20  percent  dis- 
count on  your  photocopy  purchases 
— upon  returning  it. j 


representative  of  the  firm.  After 
many  discussions  and  much  reflec- 
tion, she  decided  to  take  the  job. 
Hosek  is  on  a two-year  leave  of 
absence  and  plans  to  return  to 
U of  T. 


Forum 

Star  Wars  research  a threat 
to  health  of  sciences  in  Canada 


The  following  brief  was  presented 
this  summer  to  the  parliamentary 
committee  reviewing  the  US  proposal 
for  Canada  to  join  in  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (“Star  Wars’’)  research  by 
the  Committee  Against  Canadian  SDI 
Research,  an  ad  hoc  committee  of 
academics  at  U of  T.  The  parliamen- 
tary committee  is  to  report  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  government  by 
Aug.  28. 

Members  of  theUofT  group  are: 
Professor  Ursula  Franklin, 
metallurgy  and  materials  science; 
Professor  Northrop  Frye,  chancellor, 
Victoria  University;  Professor  Terry 
Gardner,  mathematics;  Professors 
James  Graff  and  John  Stevenson, 
philosophy;  Professors  Ian  Hacking 
and  Trevor  Levere,  history  and 
philosophy  of  science  and  technology; 
Chancellor  George  Ignatieff;  Professor 
John  Polanyi,  chemistry;  Professor 
Anatol  Rapoport,  peace  studies ; and 
Professor  Mel  Watkins,  economics. 

We  agree  with  those  who  say  of  the 
United  States’  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (SDI): 

• SDI  is  technically  flawed  — an 
unrealizable  goal; 

• even  if  SDI  appeared  to  work  and 
were  deployed,  it  would  diminish, 
rather  than  increase  our  security  ; 

• insofar  as  research  results  appear 
promising,  they  will  inevitably  be 
- followed  by  development  and  testing 
of  components,  and  eventually  by 
deployment  of  some  version  of  SDI 
weaponry , so  that  a Canadian  commit- 
ment to  SDI  research  entails  Canadian 
acceptance  of  the  violation  by  the 
United  States  of  the  ABM  Treaty; 

• Canada's  historic  and  potential  role 
as  a peacemaker  would  be  critically 
compromised  by  Canadian  participa- 
tion in  SDI  research; 

• SDI  is  misnamed  and  misrepre- 
sented strategically:  it  is  motivated  by 
an  expectation  of  nuclear  war.  No  one 
expecting  nuclear  war  expects  to 
strike  second; 

• SDI  is  misrepresented  economically: 
compared  with  any  of  a number  of 
socially  constructive  alternatives,  SDI 
will  prove  an  inefficient  generator  of 
employment,  and  of  new  and  useful 
technology; 

• the  great  expense  projected  for  the 
SDI  highlights  the  immorality  of  the 
arms  race;  in  a needy  world,  it  is  evil 
to  spend  heavily  on  armaments 
We  take  their  arguments  to  be  both 
correct  and  important.  Ours  is  dif- 
ferent, and  independent  of  any  of 
these.  It  provides  one  more  reason 
why  Canada  would  be  ill-advised  to 
participate  in  SDI  research. 

Our  concern  is  that  of  professionals 
for  the  integrity  of  our  profession.  At 
first  glimpse,  a parochial  concern, 
perhaps  — but  consider:  even  those 
most  eager  to  see  Canada  commit 
itself  totally  to  participation  in  this 
folly  argue  on  the  basis  that  the  results 
of  research  will  be  significant  in  deter- 
mining Canada’s  future.  Who  then, 
will  deny  the  importance  to  the  nation 
of  a healthy  research  capacity?  And 
while  we  acknowledge  the  important 
contributions  of  industrial  and 
government-sponsored  research,  must 
we  not  look  to  the  universities  for  the 
growing  roots  of  this  capacity  — the 
prime  sources  of  creativity,  innovation 
and  instruction,  not  only  in  science  and 


technology  but  in  their  humane 
applications? 

Our  profession  is  scholarship  — 
teaching  and  research.  These  are 
interdependent  activities,  and  some  of 
the  teaching  is  implicit,  since  we  are  to 
some  extent  role  models  for  our 
students.  If  we  are  opportunists,  and 
will  sell  our  expertise  willingly  to  the 
highest  bidder,  what  can  we  expect  of 
our  students?  Our  teaching  then,  is  not 
unaffected  by  our  choice  of  research 
activities.  But  it  is  on  research  that  we 
will  focus  our  attention  here. 

From  the  standpoint  of  research, 
academic  freedom  is  the  freedom  of 
scholars  to  choose  their  problems,  or 
lines  of  inquiry,  and  to  communicate 
their  results.  The  traditional  channels 
of  communication  are  several,  but  in 
most  fields  of  inquiry  include  and 
largely  depend  upon  presentation  of 
papers  at  conferences,  and  publication 
in  scholarly  journals.  Both  of  these 
outlets  are  monitored  by  “peer 
review”:  the  organizers  of  a con- 
ference or  editors  of  a journal  will 
select  for  presentation  or  publication, 
from  among  those  papers  offered, 
those  of  greatest  apparent  merit. 
Criteria  vary,  but  referees  — other 
scholars  in  the  same  or  cognate  fields 
— are  usually  asked  to  consider  at 
least  whether  the  results  or  the 
methods  used  to  get  them  are  new  and 
important,  and  whether  the  paper  is 
“well-written”,  a criterion  that  in- 
cludes cogency  at  least  as  much  as 
style.  The  publication  of  scholarly 
books  is  also  regulated  by  such  con- 
siderations, as  well  as  by  those  of  the 
market. 

Augmented  and  sometimes  circum- 
vented by  private  circulation  of 
manuscripts,  the  system  of  peer 
review  works  very  well  on  the  whole  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a healthy  research 
community  — to  put  the  results  of 
research  openly  before  the  gaze  of 
other  scholars  and  of  the  wider  public , 
to  stimulate  further  inquiry  and  to 
invite  applications  where  they  may 
arise. 

Of  course  in  some  applied  disciplines 
there  will  be  proprietary  delays  — 
patents  and  the  like;  but  these  are  elec- 
tive, and  ordinarily  anticipate  the 
eventual  disclosure  of  the  results,  not 
their  suppression. 

In  order  to  protect  the  openness,  the 
free  flow  of  ideas  characteristic  of 
healthy  scholarship,  many  universities 
in  Canada  and  elsewhere  have  adopted 
research  policies  that  preclude 
classified  research  - research  desig- 
nated in  advance  as  unpublishable  for 
reasons  of  “national  security 
where  of  course,  “national”  refers  to 
the  nation  sponsoring  the  research  in 
question.  But  this  is  now  an  obsolete 
standard,  for  the  United  States 
military,  under  the  Defense  Authority 
Act,  has  recently  changed  the  rules, 
and  has  restricted  publication  of 
certain  unclassified  research  con- 
ducted under  its  sponsorship.  It  must 
be  supposed  that  such  ex  post  facto 
classification  would  be  the  likely  fate 
of  much  SDI  research,  whether  in 
Canada  or  elsewhere  — and  so,  with 
the  intrusion  of  national  security 
criteria,  we  see  the  demise  of  the  peer 
review  system  and  the  academic 
freedom  it  represents. 

Our  fears  are  not  groundless.  In 
April  1985,  the  Pentagon  interfered 


with  a meeting  of  the  Optics  Group  of 
the  Institute  for  Electrical  & Elec- 
tronic Engineers,  insisting  that  16 
papers  be  deleted  from  the  conference 
proceedings,  and  that  another  23  be 
presented  only  in  closed  sessions, 
involving  pledges  of  secrecy.  Also,  pre- 
publication review  of  some  categories 
of  research  by  agencies  of  the  US 
government  is  now  routine  even  for 
work  funded  by  ostensibly  non- 
military branches  of  the  government, 
e.g.  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

A growing  number  of  US  academics 
are  pressing  their  universities  to  resist 
SDI  research  on  just  such  grounds. 
This  process  is  also  taking  place  in 
Canada,  but  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
the  Canadian  problem  is  different,  and 
the  stance  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment is  very  likely  to  determine  the 
course  adopted  by  most  Canadian 
universities. 

One  might  be  inclined  to  say  that 
research  policy  is  the  business  of  in- 
dividual universities,  and  to  portray 
each  university  as  free  to  determine  its 
own  course.  In  the  United  States, 
where  many  universities  are  private, 
this  would  be  closer  to  the  mark  than 
in  Canada,  where  the  vast  majority  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  public 
funds,  a goodly  part  from  the  federal 
government.  If  Canada’s  government 
were  to  adopt  a supportive  or  even  a 
permissive  stance  towards  SDI 
research,  Canadian  universities  might 
be  hard  put  to  rule  it  out. 

As  for  the  other  aspect  of  academic 
freedom  referred  to  above  — the 
selection  of  the  research  to  be  under- 
taken — it  is  clear  that  with  dwindling 
funds  available  for  basic  research,  and 
coffers  overflowing  to  support  SDI 
research,  laboratories  would  be  faced 
with  a Hobson’s  Choice:  either  cut 
back  qualitatively  and  quantitatively 
on  both  research  and  graduate  instruc- 
tion or  engage  in  SDI  research  on 
terms  which  subvert  the  nature  of 
scientific  research  in  a free  society. 
Equipment  grants  are  linked  to 
research  activities;  at  the  graduate 
level  in  the  sciences  and  engineering, 
teaching  and  research  are  one.  Thus  in 
order  that  graduate  instruction  take 
piace  in  these  fields,  research  must  be 
funded  so  that  laboratories  are 
equipped.  The  quality  of  both  graduate 
instruction  and  research  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
appropriate  equipment.  Departments 
of  physics,  electrical  engineering  and 
the  like  will  be  forced  to  choose  either 
to  scale  down  both  research  and 
graduate  instruction  — perhaps 
discontinuing  promising  programs  — 
or  to  submit  research  proposals  that 
have  a prospect  of  funding:  SDI 
research  proposals.  Digressing  for  a 
moment  to  consideration  of  our 
teaching  responsibility,  we  remark 
that  many  graduate  students  in 
Canada  are  not  Canadian  nationals.  If 
their  supervisors  undertake  SDI 
research  and  the  students  cannot  get 
appropriate  security  clearance,  their 
careers  are  finished.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  students  whose  graduate 
research  is  done  within  the  SDI 
framework,  overspecialization  is  sure 
to  be  a problem.  Our  responsibility  to 
our  students  demands  better  than  this. 
The  bulk  of  our  research  should  not  be 
tied  to  defence  activities,  let  alone  to 
foreign  defence  activities. 


Thus  we  see  that  the  introduction  (or 
augmentation)  of  SDI  research  in 
Canada  threatens  the  health  of  Cana- 
dian science  in  a most  fundamental 
way,  diverting  attention  from  basic 
scientific  questions,  removing  the 
appraisal  of  research  projects  for 
funding  and  the  appraisal  of  research 
completed  from  Canadian  scientists 
and  exporting  these  functions  to  the 
US  military. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  only  scien- 
tists and  engineers  would  be  affected. 

If  the  intrusion  of  governmental 
authority  becomes  accepted  in  these 
fields,  replacing  peer  review,  why 
should  it  not  be  extended,  say,  to 
history  or  political  science?  There  is 
much  evidence  that  governments  will  " 
try  to  control  what  is  written  in  these 
fields,  when  they  think  they  can  get 
away  with  it.  And  it  is  sobering  to  ask, 
“what  government?”,  if  in  Canada  the 
shots  on  scientific  research  are  being 
called  by  the  United  States. 

Finally,  we  stress  that  the  com- 
promise of  academic  freedom  in 
Canada  which  we  predict  is  premissed 
only  on  Canadian  participation  in  SDI 
research.  For  this  insidious  process  to 
unfold,  it  matters  not  whether  SDI 
proceeds  beyond  the  research  stage,  or 
whether  Canadian  participation  is 
limited  to  research;  whether  the 
research  is  successful  or  not;  whether 
SDI  is  perfect  — or  even  workable  — 
or  nc  t;  whether  SDI  is  essentially 
defensive  or  offensive;  whether  the 
USSR  is  ahead  of  or  behind  the  USA; 
whether  SDI  research  creates  jobs  or 
not:  no  answer  to  these  or  to  other 
related  and  important  questions 
affects  in  the  slightest  the  ineluctable 
erosion  of  the  peer  review  process  in 
the  selection  (funding)  and  communi- 
cation of  research,  if  the  massive 
infusion  of  funds  represented  by  SDI 
is  made  welcome  in  Canada. 


At  5p.m.  go 
underground 


Downstairs  in  our  cellar  we  serve 
delicious  food  thoughtfully  prepared 
and  vintage  wines  bv  the  glass.  Why 
keep  your  curiosity  bottled  up?  The 
cellar  in  Le  Rendez-vous  - the  place 
to  rendez-vous  in  Toronto. 

LE 

KERDEZ-VOUS 

Restaurant  Francis 
14  Prince  Arthur  961-6111 
12.00  - 2.30  - Monday  to  Friday 
p Evenings  - Monday  to  Saturday  Cj_ 
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HOW  OPEN 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 


KINKO’S  business  day 
starts  early  and  ends  late, 
so  we're  here 
when  you  need  us  most! 

Copies  • Reductions  • Enlargements 
Passport  Photos  • Binding 
And  much  more! 


kinko's 


Divestment  would  be  possible  course  of  action 
if  corporations  contributed  to  repression 


M-TH-8-12  mid 
FRI-8-9 
SAT-  70-6 


346  Bloor  St.  W 
(Near  Spadina) 
928-0110 


IN  A PINCH? 


In  his  letter  published  in  the  Bulletin 
of  July  22,  Professor  Fred  Wilson  has 
given  a comprehensive  account  of  one 
aspect  of  the  tragic  situation  in  South 
Africa  — the  severe  constraints  upon 
academic  freedom  for  faculty  and 
students.  Although  this  aspect  of 
apartheid  has  been  overshadowed  by 
the  widespread  killings  and  imprison- 
ments in  recent  weeks,  it  remains  a 
grave  concern  for  all  those  who 
recognize  the  importance  of  free 
access  to  higher  education  and 
freedom  of  scholarly  inquiry,  among 
whom  I count  myself.  I believe  it  is 
right  and  proper  for  this  university  to 
express  strongly  its  convictions  about 
academic  freedom  and  to  take  actions 
which  are  likely  to  advance  that  cause. 

If  it  were  evident  that  a corporation 
in  which  the  University  held  shares 
was  contributing  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  repression  of  academic  freedom 
(or,  indeed,  to  other  forms  of  persecu- 
tion) in  South  Africa  or  elsewhere,  I 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending appropriate  action  to  the 
Governing  Council.  One  possible 


course  of  action  might  be  divestment. 

Professor  Wilson  has  stated  his  own 
conclusion  that  the  presence  of  Cana- 
dian corporations  in  South  Africa  pro- 
motes or  sustains  suppression  of 
academic  freedom.  Evidence  that 
leads  to  that  conclusion,  if  well- 
founded,  would  be  profoundly  influen- 
tial with  me  and,  I expect,  with  the 
Governing  Council.  There  is,  however, 
testimony  on  both  sides  of  this 
question.  The  view  that  the  presence 
of  international  corporations  is  one  of 
the  significant  forces  for  relief  of  op- 
pression has  been  put  forward  by  a 
number  of  well-informed  observers. 
The  Economist,  for  example,  con- 
cluded a major  review  of  the  South 
African  situation  with  the  following 
words: 

‘‘But  the  best  engagement  in  South 
Africa  is  unofficial  and  personal, 
reflected  in  contact,  in  commerce,  in 
intellectual  and  cultural  exchange.  It  is 
the  engagement  of  constant  argument. 
It  is  the  opposite  of  boycott  and 
ostracism  and  public  dissociation. 
These  weapons  work  no  better  in 


No  argument  can  show  investment 
does  not  support  apartheid 


To  me,  the  decision  on  investments  in 
South  Africa  is  a profound  disappoint- 
ment since  I do  not  believe  in  a 
dichotomy  of  values:  if  apartheid  is 
personally  unacceptable,  how  can  one 
support  it  institutionally?  After  all,  no 
contortion  of  arguments  can  show  that 
investment  in  South  African  is  rwt 
supporting  apartheid  and  the  govern- 
ment that  enforces  it. 

The  president  — we  are  told  — did 
not  feel  that  investments  are  socially 
harmful;  which  sounds  to  me  a bit  like 
saying  “the  cake  is  poisoned,  but  the 
icing  is  fine’’. 


Now  that  a state  of  emergency  has 
been  imposed  on  several  black 
townships,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
rephrase  the  divestment  question. 
Should  the  University  community  not 
ask  Governing  Council  to  specify 
clearly  the  conditions  under  which 
they  would  approve  divestment?  In 
other  words,  how  many  more  horrors 
are  needed? 

Ursula  M.  Franklin 
Department  of  Metallurgy  & Materials 
Science 


M1CHI 

Bamboo  screens,  sliding  glass  panels  and  low  tables  pro- 
vide the  setting  for  the  gentle,  graceful  art  of  Japanese 
dining.  Complete  dinners  include  sukiyaki,  the  sakura  din- 
ner which  has  teriyaki  for  the  main  course,  and  the  ushio 
italic  fish  pot  dinner.  The  latter  is  a tour  de  force  served  n 


international  affairs  than  they  do  in 
personal  relations.  They  represent 
failure.  They  are  the  enemy,  not  the 
friend,  of  freedom  in  South  Africa.” 

( The  Economist  March  30, 1985). 

Professor  Wilson  has  misrepre- 
sented the  advice  I offered  to  the 
Governing  Counil  on  June  20  in  one 
important  respect.  I explicitly  rejected 
the  “prudent  man”  doctrine  as  the 
dominant  influence  on  University  in- 
vestment policy,  and  argued  that  the 
University  must  assess  the  moral  con- 
sequences of  its  commercial  trans- 
actions. Professor  Wilson  has  not 
recognized  the  distinction,  which  I 
believe  to  be  extremely  important, 
between  exercise  of  moral  judgment 
and  political  engagement. 

The  prospect  of  politicization  of  the 
University  is  a matter  about  which  I 
would  expect  many  colleagues  to  share 
my  concern.  I do  not  believe  that  the 
University  as  an  institution  should  be 
committed  to  a particular  political 
cause,  no  matter  how  worthy,  no 
matter  how  overwhelming  the  major- 
ity of  those  supporting  that  cause. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  my  con- 
victions. The  first  is  that  universities 
are  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  free 
inquiry  — that  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity have  the  right  to  seek  the  truth 
by  rational  methods  of  investigation 
and  scholarship.  There  is  no  “official” 
university  position  on  anything  except 
for  the  traditions  upon  which  univer- 
sities are  founded  and  the  policies 
which  enable  them  to  operate.  This 
helps  to  ensure  that  we  remain  com- 
mitted to  enlightenment  rather  than 
indoctrination.  The  second  reason  is 
that  universities  claim  immunity  from 
outside  interference.  We  expect  gov- 
ernments, political  parties  and 
organizations  to  respect  our  special 
nature  and  to  grant  us  freedom  from 
political  or  economic  pressure  to  con- 
form to  their  views.  It  follows,  I 
believe,  that  the  University  should  not 
misuse  its  privileged  position  by 
engaging,  as  a corporation,  in  political 
advocacy. 

The  mission  of  the  University  is  to 
teach  and  to  support  research  and 
other  scholarly  activities.  The  Univer- 
sity can  and  should  engage  in  teaching 
and  research  on  important  social 
issues  such  as  the  South  African  situa- 
tion has  exposed.  If  we  are  effective  in 
our  mission,  the  University  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a community  in  which 
political  convictions  are  strongly  held 
and  thoroughly  tested  and  in  which 
individuals  and  groups  gain  the  know- 
ledge and  competence  to  pursue  their 
goals  within  the  University  and  in  the 
world. 


Divestment  not  the  solution  to  Africa’s  problems 


The  debate  over  apartheid  seems  to 
have  overshadowed  other  pressing 
problems  in  Africa.  While  in  the  recent 
past  we  have  watched  with  horror 
scenes  of  famine  in  Ethiopia,  our  eyes 
now  have  turned  to  South  Africa. 

What  should  the  civilized  world’s  top 
priority  be  in  Africa  — the  enforce- 
ment of  equality  or  the  relief  of  starva- 
tion? Is  the  former  issue  currently 
getting  most  of  our  attention  because 
it  seems  in  many  ways  the  easier  and 
more  clearcut?  Through  political  and 
economic  isolation  we  can  change  the 
status  quo.  Sanctions  will  help  bring 
the  white  government  to  its  knees 
economically.  If  increasing  hardship 
amongst  the  black  population  results 
in  their  increased  violent  activity,  this 
too  will  work  in  the  right  direction  and 
could  even  achieve  the  overthrow  of 
the  white  Pretoria-based  government. 
And  because  South  Africa,  with  its 
open  borders,  is  readily  accessible  to 
the  media,  the  success  of  our  actions 
will  be  given  full  and  effective 
coverage. 

Much  more  intractable  are  the  prob- 
lems of  famine,  with  its  vast  numbers 
of  refugees.  The  prospect  that  our 
actions  against  South  Africa  could 
increase  their  numbers  is  dismissed  as 
virtually  irrelevant.  We  can  argue  that 
famine  has  always  been  with  us.  But 
we  should  also  be  reminded  that  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  lessened  since 
the  wholesale  withdrawal  of  white  col- 
onial domination  of  Africa  during  the 
last  30  years  despite  the  emergence  of 
strong  leaders  or  central  governments 
who  obtained  power  with  the  promise 
of  broad-based  programs  of  social 
reform.  On  the^contrary,  what  has 
emerged  are  nations  often  living 
uneasily  as  neighbours,  or  worse  still 
the  eruption  of  fierce  civil  wars  over 
political  differences  or  the  distribution 
of  natural  resources.  The  resulting  toll 
in  human  suffering  has  been  immense. 

Many  factors  contribute  to  the  food 
shortages  in  Africa,  and  many  are  not 
unique  to  the  African  situation.  They 


Staff  unwilling  to 
shouldn’t  expect 

In  her  letter  in  the  Bulletin  July  22, 
Catherine  Aird  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  argues  that  the  recent  UTSA 
survey  regarding  increased  bargaining 
power  should  have  been  sent  to  all 
staff,  not  just  to  UTSA  members.  This 
question  was  discussed  by  our  Board 
of  Representatives,  and  it  was  decided 
that  for  the  following  reasons  only 
UTSA  members  would  be  surveyed: 

(1)  the  results  will  be  considered  by  the 
board  to  determine  what  course  of 
action  should  follow,  and  it  should 
therefore  be  UTSA  members  who  are 
consulted;  (2)  all  staff  have  recently 
been  canvassed  and  invited  to  join 
UTSA,  and  those  who  have  declined  to 
join  have  therefore  made  an  explicit 
decision  not  to  participate.  Staff  who 
are  willing  to  give  neither  their  moral 
nor  their  financial  support  cannot  ex- 
pect to  be  consulted  just  because  an 
issue  is  of  particular  importance  to 
them.  This  would  not  be  fair  to  those 
who  support  UTSA. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  IJTSA's 
work  affects  all  staff.  The  improve- 
ment in  pensions,  benefits  and 
working  conditions  are  shared  by  all, 
and  we  enjoy  considerable  support 


are  common  to  most  non-industrialized 
communities  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical zones.  They  include  a rapid 
increase  in  population  growth  in  the 
face  of  diminishing  resources,  fore- 
most among  these  the  tropical  rain 
forests  responsible  for  the  humidifica- 
tion of  the  environment,  the  climatic 
condition  essential  for  survival. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  turn  of 
the  century  these  essential  resources 
will  largely  have  been  destroyed  by 
man.  Currently  poor  people  practise 
“slash  and  burn”  techniques  to  clear 
an  area  which,  because  of  poor  soil  and 
erosion,  will  support  agriculture  only 
for  a few  years.  More  jungle  must  then 
be  cleared  and  the  cycle  repeated.  In 
Latin  America,  this  process  is  encour- 
aged by  the  profitability  of  using  the 
spent  agricultural  land  for  a few  more 
years  as  ranch  land  to  raise  beef. 

North  America  is  a major  market  for 
this  beef  and  thus  the  maintenance  of 
our  own  lifestyle  is  also  dependent  on 
continuing  this  cycle  of  events.  Should 
we  be  thinking  of  additional  action 
much  closer  to  home? 

Long-term  solutions  for  the  third 
world  include  innovative  agriculture, 
reforestation,  developing  alternative 
energy  sources  and  birth  control.  The 
problems  associated  with  agriculture 
alone  are  enormous,  involving  irriga- 
tion, drought  resistant  crops  and  the 
maximum  use  of  local  traditional  foods 
balanced  against  cash  crops  on  which 
the  countries’  flow  of  external 
revenues  may  be  dependent.  At  the 
same  time,  solutions  must  be  found  to 
the  refugee  problems,  continuously 
fuelled  by  civil  war  and  political 
unrest. 

There  are  indeed  agencies  both 
national  and  international  that  are 
attempting  to  wrestle  with  these  prob- 
lems, but  the  atmosphere  is  rather  one 
of  grim  determination  than  hope  for 
an  immediate  victory  or  even  a victory 
at  all.  It  is  therefore  obvious  why  those 
of  us  who  belong  to  an  age  that 
demands  instant  satisfaction  have 

support  UTSA 
to  be  consulted 

from  staff  who  are  not  members,  even 
to  the  extent  of  receiving  letters 
praising  our  efforts.  Whether  we 
decide  to  seek  a voluntary  agreement 
or  to  certify,  we  will  need  strong  sup- 
port from  staff  to  be  successful.  I 
believe  we  will  get  this  support, 
because  it  is  so  clearly  evident  that  a 
stronger  organization  is  needed  to  deal 
with  the  current  issues. 

With  regard  to  the  accuracy  and 
veracity  of  the  survey  results,  the 
UTSA  board  established  a special  com- 
mittee chaired  by  UTSA  second  vice- 
president  Judith  Gilliland  to  tabulate 
the  results.  This  committee  is  respon- 
sible for  ensuring  that  each  survey 
returned  has  been  completed  by  an 
eligible  respondent,  for  tabulating  the 
responses  and  for  accurately  reporting 
the  results  to  the  board.  I believe  that 
the  mail  ballot  method  we  have  used, 
plus  supervision  by  this  special  com- 
mittee, ensures  the  accuracy  and 
authenticity  of  the  results. 

David  A skew 
President 

University  of  Toronto  Staff 
Association 


looked  for  an  alternative  and  more 
immediate  cause  to  champion.  Cer- 
tainly we  will  support  an  international 
concert  for  Africa  annually  and  we  will 
give  aid  to  the  victims  of  major 
famines  such  as  the  Ethiopian  tragedy, 
providing  these  are  not  brought  to  our 
attention  too  frequently.  We  do  not. 
however,  wish  to  hear  of  complex 
problems  requiring  much  thought  and 
action,  which  if  tackled  now  would  still 
in  all  probability  be  unsolved  at  the 
end  of  a lifetime.  Yet  these  are  the 
problems  which  future  generations  of 
every  race  will  hold  us  responsible  for 
not  redressing. 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  solve 
problems  at  home.  Often,  the  farther 
away  a problem,  the  more  clearly  we 
feel  we  can  perceive  it  and  recognize 
the  simple  solution.  In  a recent 
medical  debate  in  The  Lancet.,  an  inter- 
nationally respected  South  African 
epidemiologist,  Dr.  Alec  Walker,  was 
vigorously  attacked  when  he 
suggested  that  factors  other  than 
apartheid  were  also  responsible  for 
health  inequalities  in  black  com- 
munities and  were  common  to  under- 
privileged groups  throughout  the 
world.  In  the  current  political  climate, 
only  the  simple  answer  is  found 
acceptable. 

Our  current  simple  solution  of 
economic  isolation  may  well,  as  it 
gathers  momentum,  achieve  the  short- 
term goal  we  require  in  South  Africa, 
namely  the  overthrow  of  the  current 
white  government.  There  will  be  much 
hardship  in  the  process,  notably  for 


the  poorer  black  communities  and 
those  who  have  built  their  lives  around 
the  labour  opportunities  offered  by  the 
western  industrial  enterprises. 

Are  we  prepared  to  rebuild  what  we 
may  have  destroyed?  To  provide  help 
not  as  industrial  neo-colonists  looking 
for  cheap  labour  and  raw  materials  but 
as  neighbours  making  a continuous 
and  varied  contribution  independent  of 
any  expectation  of  economic  return?  I 
see  no  indication  that  we  are  prepared 
to  do  this  and  so  halt  in  the  long  term 
the  suffering  which  we  are  now 
prepared  to  inflict. 

The  last  thing  we  should  contem- 
plate anywhere  in  Africa  is  taking 
action  such  as  divestment  when  our 
focus  is  so  narrow  and  the  continental 
impact  so  uncertain.  We  have  a duty  to 
put  more  factors  into  the  equation.  If 
we  attempt  to  help  with  reforestation, 
agriculture,  nutrition,  alternative 
energy  sources,  clean  water,  birth  con- 
trol and  employment  opportunities 
through  active  involvement,  rather 
than  take  action  through  withdrawal 
or  divestment,  we  may  not  be  assured 
of  instant  success  but  our  endeavours 
will  have  relevance  throughout  the 
entire  third  world. 

Surely  it  is  these  diverse  and  com- 
plex issues  that  should  form  the 
challenge  to  a university  community. 
We  should  provide  leadership  rather 
than  continue  to  echo  simple  solutions 
with  popular  appeal. 

David. J. A.  Jenkins 
Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences 


How  to  get  started. 


PCjr  ENHANCED 
MODEL  equipped  with 
disk  drive,  cartridge 
slots  and  new 
typewriter-style 
keyboard. 


Its  128K  user  memory 
gives  you  enough 
power  to  run  over  a 
thousand  up-to-date 
programs  that  run  on 
the  IBM  PC. 


Package  value  $2172.5)9 


Plus 

PCjr  Carryi  ng  Case 
PCjr  Colou  r Pa  int 
Serial  Adapter 

NOW  $799 


( wh  ile  supplies  last) 


Where  to  get  started. 


COMPUTER  SHOP  jj  ^ jj  j 
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A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  lo 
35  words  and  $.25  for  each  addi- 
tional word  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  ot 
your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  ot  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing.  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion 
de  Courcy-lreland,  Department  of 
Communications.  45  Willcocks 
St.,  Toronto.  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the 
phone 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available  — Metro 

Bloor  West  Village  — Bright, 
renovated  3 bedroom  house, 
den.  breakfast  nook,  garage.  1 
Block  to  Bloor/Jane  subway 
Quiet,  tree-lined  street. 
$1 ,200/mo  , inclusive.  All  ap- 
pliances. Furnishings  may  be 
included.  No  smoking  No  pets. 
Available  1 yr . Sepi  1/85, 
negotiable.  Call  766-3798. 
Tourist  Accommodation.  10 
minutes  to  U of  T Clean  quiet 
guest  home.  Daily/weekly  rates 
available  with  breakfast  in'- 
cluded.  594-2428. 
Apartments  for  rent.  Large 
luxury  two  or  three  bedrooms 
near  U of  T on  Palmerston 
Blvd.  $1,200  plus  utilities. 
534-9614 


Luxury  Apartment.  1st 

January  to  1st  August  1986. 
Partly  furnished.  Suit  1-2  adults. 
No  smokers,  children  or  pets. 
$700  per  month  excluding 
utilities.  Five  minutes  walk  Uni- 
versity Call  Prof  H.C  Halls, 
828-5363  or  leave  message. 

House  for  rent.  Broadview/ 
Danforth.  3 bedroom,  fireplace, 
garage,  walk  to  subway.  Close 
to  schools  and  shopping.  Avail- 
able immediately.  No  pets. 
References.  $950/month  + 
utilities.  461-0150, 

Renovated  North  Toronto 
house,  Yonge  and  Eglmton. 
walk  to  subway,  shops  and 
schools.  Fully  furnished,  three 
bedrooms,  finished  basement, 
1-1/2  bathrooms.  $1200  per 
month.  One  year  lease  from 
Sept.  1.  1985.  Call  486-1666. 
Charming  2 bedroom  house 
on  secluded  street,  near  sub- 
way in  Rosedale  area.  Large 
mam  bedroom  with  skylight. 
Fully  renovated,  downstairs  has 
wood  parquet  flooring,  sliding 
doors  opening  onto  sundeck 
and  attractive  high-walled 
garden  All  appliances 
Available  Sept.  1st.  $1,500  — 
call  Amanda  Pask  922-1920 
after  5. 

Spacious,  luxurious  2nd  and 

3rd  floor  of  renovated  triplex  on 
quiet  residential  street 
downtown.  2 bedrooms,  6 pc 
washroom,  Jacuzzi  tub.  deck, 
parking  Available  Oct.  1st. 
$1200.00  per  month  + utilities 
Phone  968-3653,  day  — 
evening. 


Large  3-bedroom  house,  3 

bathrooms,  finished  basement, 
6 appliances,  pleasant  garden. 
Quiet,  residential  neighbour- 
hood one  block  to  good  school, 
St.  Clair  West  subway,  shops. 
Available  January-August  1986 
$1 500/month  or  exchange  for 
similar  accommodation  Lon- 
don, England  January-June 
1986.  533-8844. 

Walk  to  U of  T.  Detached  2 
bedroom  house  — renovated  & 
tastefully  furnished  & equipped. 
Available  Oct.  1st  85-June  '86. 
neg.  $1,000  plus  — call 
923-5902 

Agincourt.  Spacious  detached 
4 bedroom  backsplit.  3 bath- 
rooms, family  room,  fireplace, 
walkout  to  fenced  garden,  living 
and  dining  room,  large  kitchen, 
double  garage.  15  mins.  Scar- 
borough College.  35  mins, 
downtown.  Furnished/unfur- 
nished. 1 year.  $1350+. 
416-482-2898. 

Unfurnished,  renovated 
3-storey  detached  house.  Dun- 
das/Pape  area.  Two  bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms,  third  floor  open 
studio.  3 decks,  garden,  park- 
ing. Fridge,  stove,  washer,  dryer, 
drapes,  shutters.  Non-smokers 
only.  Available  Sept  15. 
$1 ,300/month  plus  utilities.  Call 
Dr.  Ackermann,  978-4017. 
Large,  spacious  and  sunny  2 
bedroom  apartment,  1 blk.  west 
from  campus,  living  rm.,  dining 
rm.,  kitchen  plus  deck,  modern, 
$850+/mo.  Bachelor  apt  , 
roomy  kitchen,  modern  bath 
$420/mo.  No  pets.  920-5468, 
963-9765  for  appointment. 


See  And  Be  Seen 
Without  Reflection 

Supercote  99  Improves  your  Vision 
and  your  Appearance 


% 


he  latest  thin  Film  technology,  as  used  in  the 
photographic,  electronic  and  aerospace  industries, 
is  now  utilized  to  produce  the  most  efficient  anti- 
refection coating  for  your  ophthalmic  lenses. 


One  bedroom,  furnished 
apartment  in  classic,  substan- 
tially renovated,  home  on  quiet 
street  three  blocks  from  cam- 
pus. Private  entrance,  bath  and 
kitchen.  Ideal  for  single  profes- 
sional or  couple.  $750  per 
month.  From  September  1 Call 
921-7127. 

Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 

Wanted  — furnished  house 
or  townhouse  for  January  - 
June  1986,  quiet,  non-smoking 
medical  fellow  at  Toronto 
General  Hospital,  with  wife  and 
three  children.  Near  elementary 
school  and  TGH  area  Call  col- 
lect (403)  435-8770,  Dr.  & Mrs. 
David  Lake,  2728-  105  St„  Ed- 
monton, Alberta,  T6J  4J3 
Wanted  by  responsible, 
single  academic  - simple, 
quiet,  inexpensive  flat  or  small 
house,  preferably  Annex/U  of  T 
area,  as  soon  as  possible.  Can 
make  flexible  arrangements, 
and  will  consider  short-term 
sublet  or  housesit  (including  pet 
and  garden  care).  Professor 
Murray.  536-2618. 

Visiting  professor  from 
Israel,  wife  and  two  children  re- 
quire 3 bedroom  house  from  1 
Sept.  1985  to  end  ol  August 
1986,  close  to  U of  T Dr  Livne 
598-6894. 

Newly  arrived  professor, 

single,  seeks  1 or  .2  bedroom 
accommodation,  furnished  or 
unfurnished,  preferably  near  St. 
George  campus,  beginning 
Sept.  1.  Short  term  rental  con- 
sidered Ray  Reiter,  929-5432 
or  978-6416  (office). 

Visiting  professor  from 
England,  wife  and  3 children 
require  furnished  house  for  sab- 
batical year  (September  1st 
1985  to  August  31st  1986).  Must 
be  close  to  schools  and  conve- 
nient for  transit  to  University.  Call 
J.  Sodek  978-8728 
Going  away  on  sabbatical, 
holidays,  tour?  Woman  writer 
will  babysit  your  home  during 
your  absence  and  pay  some 
rent.  Completely  reliable,  con- 
siderate and  flexible  to  your 
needs.  References  supplied. 
-Sorry,  no  furry  pets!  Ellen 
481-8641 


Accommodation 

Out-of-town 

Clearwater,  Florida.  3 

bedroom  home.  Close  to 
beaches,  tennis  and  golf.  Ideal 
lor  1 or  2 families.  US$275/week 
April-November;  US$325/week 
December-March,  extended 
rates  on  request.  978-7078  or 
593-5186. 

London,  England.  8eautiful 
fully  furnished  one  bedroom 
apt  Twin  beds,  central, 
overlooking  Hyde  Park. 
Panoramic  view.  Responsible 
adults  only.  Available  on  month 
to  month  basis.  $1250  month. 
Call  920-5462  or  483-8786 
(messages) 

South  of  France.  A 

3-bedroom  house  (furnished)  in 
the  picturesque  village  of 
Puyloubier,  20  km.  east  of  Aix- 
en-Provence.  Available 
September  1986-June  1987. 
$350/month.  533-8844. 

For  Rent:  House  in  Pickering. 
Newly  renovated,  furnished, 
two-bedrooms,  woodstove, 
large  backyard,  close  to  transit 
and  shopping.  Available  from 
mid-September  '85  to  August 
86.  Asking  $500  (without  hydro 
and  water)  per  month  Ideal  for 
visiting  lecturer  couple.  Please 
enquire  686-1769 


Accommodation 

Shared 

Mature  prof,  female  to  shafe 
elegant  3 BR  home  with  owner 
in  prestigious  Bathurst- 
Glencairn  area.  First  & last  — 
lease  - Refs.  485-5467 

Walmer-Bloor.  Share  spacious 
two  bedroom  apt.  Large  room 
with  queensize  bed  in  beautiful- 
ly furnished  apt.  — suit  one  or 
two  responsible  females  — non- 
smokers  — all  facilities.  $275 
each  monthly  two  sharing 
room,  $500  one  person.  Call 
920-5462  or  483-8786  leave 
message. 

Wanted:  Housemate  to  share 
three-bedroom  home  in  Moore 
Park.  Tastefully  furnished,  deck, 
parking,  close  to  transportation 
Non-smoker  please.  $500 
monthly.  Call  Sandra  Bell 
489-5369  (evenings)  or  leave 
message  with  answering 
service. 


Accommodation 
Houses  & properties  for  sale 

4-Bedroom  house  for  sale. 

Beverley  and  Cecil,  2 mins, 
from  U.T.  Ideal  as  professor/ 
doctor/dentist  residence 
Renovated  house,  3 wash- 
rooms. separate  dining  room, 
walkout  to  cedar  deck,  im- 
mediate possession.  Asking 
$184,000.  Office:  598-2448 
Home  977-4295. 

Robert  Street.  Seven  room 
house,  central  air,  modern  elec- 
trical (220V),  high  ceilings 
922-3302. 


Secretarial 

Typing  of  books,  theses, 
term  papers.  Fifteen  years' 
academic,  legal  and  business 
experience  Highest  quality 
work  IBM  Correcting  Selectric 
III.  $1.35  each  double-spaced 
text  page  Pam.  925-4967.  St. 
George  Street,  north  of  Bloor. 
Word  processing  services  — 
manuscripts,  theses,  resumes, 
reports,  etc  Efficient, 
reasonable  and  fast.  Call  The 
Office  Works  531-8782. 
Professional  Word  Process- 
ing ("camera  ready"  copy), 
photocopying,  transcription. 
Specializing  in  theses,  scientific 
reports,  multiple-repetitive 
letters  and  persuasive  resumes. 
Sterling  University  References. 
On  campus  — 81  Harbord  St. 
at  Spadina.  968-6327. 

BUSY  FINGERS  Secretarial 
Services  — We  offer  fast  and 
accurate  typing  of  essays, 
theses,  academic  papers,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  1050-A 
Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto,  532-5101. 
AFT  Word  Processing.  To- 
day's Secretarial  Service".  Pro- 
fessional. fast,  accurate  and 
reasonable  rates  For  all  your 
repetitive  chores  and  typing 
needs,  specializing  in  letters, 
reports,  manuscripts,  theses, 
essays,  books,  etc.,  call  now  at 
924-5287 

Word  Processing  Typing. 

Theses,  Resumes,  Manuscripts, 
Reports,  Letters.  Labels, 
Envelopes.  We  provide  final 
copy  on  plain  bond  for  photo- 
copying or  on  your  letterhead. 
Call  the  Word  Processing  Pro- 
fessionals 593-6250.  WORD- 
WRAP Inc.,  Ill  Elizabeth  Street 
(Downtown). 

Mature  graduate  student 

seeks  part-time  employment 
starting  August/September. 
Excellent  English  skills;  general 
office  experience,  including 
three  years  in  U of  T administra- 
tion. You  name  it,  IVe  typed  it  — 
from  Anglo-Saxon  to  legalese 
Also  have  design  background, 
mechanical  aptitude.  Claudia 
Sommers,  762-5574,  after 
2:00  p.m. 


Miscellaneous 

Passport  photos  now  on  cam- 
pus B/W  Polaroid,  2 for  $6.50 
(mcl.  tax,  cash  or  internal  code 
only).  Wednesdays  10-2.  Inst. 
Media  Services.  Rm  021,  Best 
Inst.  112  College  St.  978-8919. 
Your  Own  Credit  Union.  If  you 
are  employed  by  the  U of  T you 
can  pin  the  Universities  and 
Colleges  Credit  Union  (Umcoll). 
For  further  information  call 
978-5505  and  ask  for  the 
member  services  department. 
Backpack  Canada  & United 
States.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  Ireks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  Arizona,  the  Grand 
Tetons  in  Wyoming.  San  Juan 
National  Forest  in  Colorado,  the 
Great  Smokies  in  Georgia,  the 
Florida  Trail,  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  etc. 
Also,  base  camp  hiking  trips. 
Adult,  co-ed,  7 to  10  days.  We 
have  a great  time!  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD'S  ADVEN- 
TURE EXPEDITIONS,  Box  10, 
Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada,  L4M 
4S9. 

Wanted:  67  people  to  lose 
weight  or  earn  $200-$500.  Use 
herbs  Guaranteed.  Call 
Marlene:  598-1766. 

Search  and  research  service 

access  to  British  libraries, 
museums,  official  and  private 
archives  lor  the  overseas 
researcher.  Write:  M.  Lubowski. 
BCM  Box  1555.  London  WC1N 
3XX,  England. 

Professionals  Only  Singles' 
Registry  and  Introduction 
Agency  for  University  Grad- 
uates aged  25  to  45.  (Proof  re- 
quired.) Established  1982;  over 
1501  registered.  Registry  par- 
ties. sailing,  theatre,  wine- 
tastings,  guest  speakers, 
dances,  etcetera.  927-8289 
noon  to  6. 

Sublet  your  U of  T reserved 
parking  sticker  from  September 
1985  to  June  1986  or  any  part 
thereof.  Must  be  near  Medical 
Science?  Building.  Call  Pro- 
fessor Julie  Silver  at  284-3211 
(leave  message). 

Qualified  Researcher.  Ex- 
perienced, precise,  efficient, 
mature  researcher.  Degree  in 
social  sciences,  Wide  range  of 
interests.  Please  phone  for  ap- 
pointment and  information. 
789-9109  or  782-2709. 

Accent  Need  Adjustment? 
Workshops  forming  with 
'accent"  on  production  and  for- 
mation of  the  English  sound 
system.  English  pronunciation 
and  intonation  patterns.  Small 
groups,  ten  weekly  sessions. 
Personalized  attention  Christine 
Gandy,  B.A  , Reg.  OSHA 
Language/Speech  Pathologist, 
767-6691 

Day  Care  Vacancies  lor  Sept. 
'85  Margaret  Fletcher  Day  Care 
has  spaces  for  3 Vi  — 5'/2  year 
old  children  U of  T.  staff, 
students  and  faculty  have  top 
priority.  Phone  978-6725. 

Help  Wanted  - freelance  pro- 
fessional/personal development 
facilitators  and  wilderness 
leaders  wanted  to  help  design 
and  present  Skills  for  Vibrant 
Living  programs  for  growth 
seminar/adventure  travel 
company  Jim  Richardson, 
Quantum  Leap  Adventures. 
626-5465  (messages)  or 
519-924-3334  (residence) 
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